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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones 
undertaken for inclusion m the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid-free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Kenneth A Meade was born September 27 1938 in Ross California 

After attending public schools m Sausalito California he graduated 
from the University of California Berkeley where he was a member of 
the 1959 Rose Bowl football team 

He received the LL B from Boalt Hall School of Law entered 
private practice m the city of Oakland and became active m the Boys 
Club Legal Aid Society and other professional and civic organizations 
In 1970 Meade was elected to the assembly from the 16th District 
representing Berkeley and the northern area of Oakland He became a 
member of the Democratic leadership and in 1972-73 chaired negotiations 
on reapportionment of electoral districts During his first term he 
was also vice chairman of the Assembly Revenue and Taxation Committee 
and a member of the Education Employment and Public Employees and 
Environmental Quality Committees From 1972-74 he was vice chairman of 
the Select Committee on Prison Reform and Rehabilitation 

During his second term in the assembly he was named chairman of 
the Transportation Committee and to the Criminal Justice and Judiciary 
Committees In 1974 he decided against running for a third term and 
returned to Berkeley California where he continues to practice law 
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[Session 1 August 12 1987] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

I PERSONAL BACKGROUND 

■Init.iaL^rnyQl_vement. m Politics 

FONG Mr Meade if you }ust start by ^ust giving me a little bit 

about yourself some of your background where you were born 
grew up That kind of stuff 

MEADE Okay I was born m Marin County and attended public schools m 
Mann til high school Graduated from there m 195 6 and then 
matriculated to Berkeley to go to the university [University of 
California] And I spent the next seven and one-half years at 
UC Berkeley both undergraduate and law school I have degrees 
in political science and law And then practiced law ran and 
got elected to the legislature served three terms and have 
practiced law again since I left office in January of 1977 

FONG Okay so you grew up in the immediate Bay Area 9 

MEADE Right 

FONG Let s see you were thirty when you were elected but 

previously you had run against [Assemblyman] Don [R ] Mulford 

MEADE Yes 

FONG I think I guess you lost that one 

MEADE Yes 

FONG You actually ran against him twice 

MEADE Yes 
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FONG Could you just talk about from the beginning' 7 I guess the 
first race would have been m 68 

MEADE Correct 

FONG What were your decisions to run’ What were some of the issues 

that you were concerned about the mood of the area 7 Because 
one of the things that is interesting about—and [for] when I 
do interview Don Mulford—is the constituency change around 
him He was great for 1957 when he was first elected but the 
whole environment changed 

MEADE True 

FONG What were your ideas' 7 

MEADE Well let s see In 1967 I had been a practicing lawyer for 
about two and one-half years—frankly a little bored I was 
young ambitious gregarious interested politically I had 
begun practice in Oakland Oakland at that time—I m talking 
about the period 66 67—was basically an urban area run from 

the hills I think the [Joseph and William] Knowland family 
probably was at the center of power in the city [as publishers 
of] the Oakland Tribune And Don Mulford was the incumbent 
legislator who was also well connected to the Knowland family 
and the centers of power Alameda County had five assembly 
districts basically from an earlier reapportionment The idea 
was done by the Democrats to put all the Reps into one of the 
five assembly districts and give that to the Republicans and 
then have majorities in the surrounding districts to elect 
Democrats 1 And the then Twelfth—now Sixteenth—Assembly 
District was the Republican district m Alameda County 
basically was the hill part of Berkeley and Oakland 


1 Reps abbreviation for Republicans is pronounced reaps 
throughout the interview 
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FONG 

MEADE 


FONG 

MEADE 


Including UC Berkeley'’ 

And including the UC campus which of course was and had been 
for some time a focus and center of extremely active political 
turmoil over student issues and the war and other inequities m 
American culture and society Let s see I was interested in 

politics I had worked as a kind of a student person in the 
[U S Senator] John F Kennedy [presidential] campaign m 1960 
I d never run or been elected to public office before but I 
knew I wanted to do something other than practice law m 
Oakland And since my politics were pretty much I like to 
call them progressive I wasn t going to challenge any 
incumbent Democrat in Alameda County And the one Republican 
seat looked inviting if it could be won 

■Changing..Constxt.us.ncy Base. 

Why was it inviting 7 

I said inviting if it could be won and we had an incumbent 
Republican He had Don had been basically the Republican 
caucus chairman This was a district that he had served in for 
fifteen sixteen years I think 1 He had been reelected at 
least seven times that I recall He was the as I say the 
caucus chairman Republican caucus chairman m the assembly 
and [Governor Ronald] Reagan s chief lieutenant in the 
legislature in the assembly at least It was a district that 
the Democrats had basically given up on In the seven previous 
campaigns Democratic candidates had always been demolished 
every Democratic candidate And then they never returned a 
second time so there was always a new face Indeed when I 


1 


Mulford served in the assembly from 1957-1970 
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was in law school a law student friend of mine ran against 
him—I think in 1960—and was of course destroyed 

But if you took an astute look at the demographics and 
what had happened over a period of time several important 
ingredients to victory were apparent to anybody who wanted to 
look at them Number one being that well I guess you need to 
know assembly districts in California are quite large There 
were about 250 000 folks in each assembly district That s 
more people than m than m some United States Senatorial 
Districts at the time The Berkeley campus was very 
politically active and it would was a unique opportunity to 
if you could capture that energy and devote it to a 
successful campaign Normally assembly races are you know 
pretty low profile You don t have that kind of built-in 
active politically organized constituency So the campus 
community which was already politically involved was one of 
the ingredients The second was that the as you indicated 
the district was changing demographically I have the feeling 
that the conservative Republicans who kind of dominated the 
Montclair area and the hillside of Berkeley were fleeing 
faster as fast as they could over the hill to get away from I 
guess blacks and other urban problems that they saw 
developing And they were being replaced by kind of educated 
young professionals We d call them Yuppies today In 
those days they were basically a very liberal influence 

So we had a demographic change and we noted that there 
had not been a registration drive in the district for 
well no major effort by any of these kind of half-hearted 
attempts to defeat Mulford in at least ten years So at the 
time in 1968 I think the registration figures were roughly 
fifty-fifty between the Republicans and the Democrats and of 
course some Independents As any political student will tell 
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MEADE 


FONG 

MEADE 


you that s not a winnable district for the Democrats because 
Republicans vote m higher percentages They tend to stay m 
the places where they live more so than Democrats and they re 
much more loyal to their candidates than Democratic voters are 
So for that reason it s perceived that you need at least a 57 
58 percent registration advantage in favor of the Democrats to 
make the district winnable It was these registration figures 
that made the the fifty-fifty split It made it uninviting 
and no real help from Sacramento or any other major source 
They basically had written off the district 

I guess it s also important to point out that in 1968 
the Republicans took control of the assembly for the first time 
and elected a Republican speaker [Assemblyman Robert T ] Bob 
Monagan 1 But they only had the assembly by one or two votes 
The other important historical development was that 1970 was a 
census year and that meant another reapportionment And that 
meant whoever controlled the legislature could basically 
determine the political future of the state legislature over 
the next ten years So by 1970 there was extreme importance 
[given] by the Democrats to recapturing control of the 
assembly and they were looking for seats where they might 
unseat incumbent Republicans Now I m kind of lumping both 
these elections together m this discourse In any event I 
decided about 1967 that I wanted to try to get elected to this 
office and that meant a two-election campaign The idea 
was I could not win m 1968 
You weren t expecting to" 5 

No it nobody had even run against this fellow twice m a row 
and so we looked at it at the whole election as involving two 


1 


Monagan took office as speaker m January 1969 
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FONG 


MEADE 


assembly 


campaigns The first to establish credibility I had really 
no credentials to run for office except that I was a lawyer and 
had you know gone to the university I had many friends and 
had some abilities as a candidate but I really didn t have any 
credentials So the whole idea of running m 1968 was to 
obtain credibility—not you know don t go in the hole 
financially—and do well enough to make a lot of people who 
would be necessary to an ultimate victory interested in 
helping m the second run 

So I recruited a pal of mine from college who was 
selling real estate in Oakland named [Tom] Tommy Bates 1 We 
used to meet in the back room of Coldwell Banker which I m 
sure if they knew we were planning an election against Don 
Mulford would they would not have liked us to meet after 
hours My law office was just down the street And we began 
assembling some demographic material and it was really just 
him and me in the beginning So anyway we basically made the 
decision it would take two elections that there was a real 
reservoir of potential Democratic registrants out there if any 
effort could be made to register them and change these 
registration figures And of course I had to come on as a 
pretty good attractive candidate Well that s kind of the 
basic platform of what went on 

Now you talked about it was just you and Tom Bates Did you 
have any support or any contact with any type of Democratic 
party leadership or anything like that'* 

None at all And in a sense my election was m part a tribute 
to the idea that anybody in this country could if they knew 


Bates a fellow UC graduate was himself elected to the 
in 1976 
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FONG 

MEADE 


FONG 

MEADE 


what they were doing could run for public office—and in that 
sense I think it s a positive idea—and get elected I mean 
obviously not everybody is a lawyer not everybody you know 
is able to go the the University of California but I 

also didn t have any resources I mean I came from a very 
poor background and I certainly did not have the money to 
finance a campaign And I really wasn t all that well 
connected except m kind of you know young starting-out 
college graduate types I was fairly popular in school and 
those relationships carried on So no I was not well- 
connected However the first thing that we did do was to take 
a trip up to Sacramento At which time we talked to the 
Democratic leadership which at that time was [Assembly 
Speaker] Jesse [M ] Unruh 
Was he still speaker' 5 

Yes He was still speaker at the time I knew about legislative 
politics and 1 knew about Jesse Unruh His death causes me to 
want to state that although he was not a particularly 
attractive candidate he did a lot of good things for the 
state including professionalizing the state assembly By that 
I mean implementing a professional independent staff to act as 
a buffer between the lobbyists and the house and many other 
reforms So anyway, I had never met him before 
You just went up and talked to him' 5 

I think it took a couple of phone calls and that kind of thing 
And I you know there s certain things you do I mean you 
begin showing up at various events and I was doing some of 
that I was active in the Democratic Lawyers Club in Oakland 
and I think [Assemblyman] John Burton was there And by then 
my friends began to tell like John Burton that I was going to 
maybe run 
[ Interruption] 
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MEADE So I d never met Jesse and Tom hadn t either Tom knew 

nothing about politics and we were told that you know if you 
wanted to I mean the dynamics of the place is—and it s 

much more true now than it was then—is the speaker has the 
opportunity to raise a lot of money I was later to know from 
what sources and how but it you know just was apparent that 
and that he distributed that money to various candidates 
around the state to keep himself m power I mean that s the 
way the game was played So we went up there kind of looking 
around for help and you know we talked to a lot of people 
Everybody was nice to us but basically we were told Mulford 
can t be beaten and You know you re a nice guy But Jesse 
liked me and I think he liked the kind of gall m coming m 
and saying I m going to run And somehow getting to him 
And he sent me down the hall to one of his aides his 
lieutenants m the assembly [Assemblyman Robert] Bobby 
Moretti and Moretti really liked me and liked Tom And 
basically Moretti said I don t think you have a chance in 
hell but we re going to give you $10 000 That was basically 
the product of my meeting 

Where that $10 000 came from I didn t know and frankly 
didn t think about But $10 000 that was the first legitimate 
asset that we had had in the campaign And we kind of came back 
to the district and used that to say Hey here are the folks 
that are really running the show in this state who think that 
this is worth contributing to And that was certainly more of 
an asset than any of the other opponents of Don Mulford had 
ever had Mulford was not particularly liked up there by at 
least certainly the Democrats And so if they could 
the feeling I had is that they really wanted to beat him if 
they could not only for the extra vote but they just he was 
not well liked 
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FONG 

MEADE 


FONG 

MEADE 


You were given $10 000 for a campaign that you knew you weren t 
going to win" 5 

Oh yes using the campaign m the most broadest sense as 
involving two elections We knew we wouldn t win in the first 
election We didn t and I basically was fairly open about 
that That was part of the [plan] to say that we don t think 
we re going to win this time 

So then we began really doing the homework in the 
district I hooked up with the kind of heart-of-liberal 
politics m the hills which was the Montclair Democratic Club 
Oh I had to move into the district I didn t live in the 
district [Then Mrs Meade] Sharon and I had a house up by the 
Mormon Temple which was a few miles outside of the district 
So we moved to Montclair which caused I mean Sharon 

wasn t too sure about that But we did and we moved m the 
district And then I became much more active m these kind of 
Democratic clubs that were around There was a Berkeley 
Democratic Club which was really much more right of the 
politics of the Berkeley campus We also began to hook up with 
actives in the Berkeley campus which ran the whole spectrum 
from Marxists on one hand to some fairly knowledgeable 
intelligent political actives who were also part of the left 

movement but had you know a sense of the reality of party 

politics 
This was m 

Yes well I m talking about really the year prior to the 

election of 68 and I was not that far out of school I d 

only you know I graduated from law school in 64 so we re 
only talking about a few years later I began to make a few 
appearances on the Berkeley campus began to develop a certain 
style that seemed comfortable and appealing And you know we 
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FONG 


MEADE 


began to try to raise some money m the district And so 
that s kind of the next stage 

Laving Down the Roots. The 1968 Campaign 

[Inaudible] Let s talk about 1970 You had done your 
homework you didn t win the election but you had laid a 
strong groundwork 

Yes I thought we did We did really much better than I had 
thought In fact you get carried away with this m the last 
weeks of the campaign I thought we actually had a chance to 
win it based on what we had done And the campaign was dealt a 
real serious blow which was to come we remembered later on 

An issue arose on the Berkeley campus and you recall the 
politics of the state were Reagan was coming down real hard 
on the whole structure of the university—actually got elected 
on that basis and Mulford was right there with him [Legal 
Affairs Secretary Edwin] Eddie Meese [III] also was in the 
picture as [former Alameda County] deputy district attorney 
You know they d come down hard on these students who were there 
not as a right but a privilege—and they were raising hell 
And that became frankly the chief one of the chief issues 
It seemed to me that it unified both the students and the 
faculty and administrators on the Berkeley campus that you 
needed a representative from this district who was going to be 
an advocate for the institution of the university opposed to 
budget cuts and tampering with academic freedoms And I used 
that And so we began used that issue to become connected 
into the faculty administrators and the students At least 
the segment of the students that was not on the extremes of the 
political spectrum They were left but not on the far 
extremes 

And an issue arose out there—and it s an old game I 
mean [Congressman] Richard Nixon did it against [Congressman] 
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Helen Gahagan Douglas out here [1950 U S Senate campaign] and 
they re still doing it now and that was [with] the Senator 
[Howard] Metzenbaum and that s to pm you as a fanatical 
Communist radical dupe that needs to be defeated The issue 
arose on the Berkeley campus in the 68 campaign about a 
decision by the university to have Eldnge Cleaver give a 
series of lectures And I thought that was appropriate for me 
I made some not very tight statement on the basis of academic 
freedom Basically the statement was I don t know about 
Eldndge Cleaver but I do know that Don Mulford and Reagan 
have no business telling the university who can come there and 
who cannot This was run in the [Oakland] Tribune 1 It 
wasn t a very tight statement The Tribune read Meade 
Endorses Eldndge Cleaver —big headline article You know 
and I learned from this experience of course but that was not 
what I was trying to say The appropriate headline would be 
Meade Supports Academic Freedom but we got Meade Endorses 
Eldndge Cleaver And this became the subject—this headline 
with the story underneath and somewhere buried in there was a 
statement for academic freedom 

But in the last week of the 68 campaign Don Mulford got 
out a campaign material too late for us to respond to m any 
way which basically reprinted the Meade Endorses Eldndge 
Cleaver and then had some pictures of him with a rifle over 
his head m bandoliers saying [Senator Robert F ] Bobby 
Kennedy was a fascist pig And then a letter from a so-called 
Democrat saying I ve been a Democrat for years I support 
the Democratic party I love Bobby Kennedy and John Kennedy 


1 See Oakland Tribune September 20 1968 
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MEADE 

FONG 

MEADE 


and all of this but I can t support any Democrat who is in the 
same league with Eldridge Cleaver 
It was it was a hit piece 9 

Yes and it nailed us badly We had phone calls started 

coming in to the campaign office from Democrats who obviously 
had gotten this mailer saying What s this all about 9 We 

were trying to respond but we didn t really have the 
resources I think we spent probably about $30 000 m 1968— 
against probably twice that from Don Mulford—and we had no 
real access to the media to respond Legislative races were 
low profile This really hurt us 

Anyway we lost I can t remember the totals now but 
somewhere it seemed to me around seven or eight nine thousand 
votes Although I was disappointed and I felt it would ve 
been much closer had this piece of literature not been 
distributed in the last week basically we d accomplished what 
we wanted to do And that was to establish credibility as a 
candidate The numbers showed that we d done that 

We did some registration work Their figures were still 
not very good about 51 percent Democratic But the campaign 
had been successful xn this sense it gave me public 
credibility It was financially well run we were not in the 
hole financially and we had made many many many contacts 
during the course of the campaign both in kind of traditional 
Democratic club circles and liberal politics and labor We got 
the labor endorsement I became connected with [executive 
secretary Alameda County Central Labor Council Richard] Dick 
Groulx at that time who helped us with a lot of services— 
telephoning and that kind of stuff got out a mailer I think 
But mainly the Berkeley campus 

There was this fellow who is entitled to more of a 
tribute than this Jeff Gordon who was a really brilliant 
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tactician politically He was a student in the political 
science department at Berkeley and was well connected in the 
Berkeley campus politics He became a tremendous asset to me 
and helped us recruit and get to students Gordon helped with 
coordinating the student effort he worked with get-out-the- 
vote and volunteers I was young enough that I could relate to 
the students I was—what do I want to say— chameleon enough 
that I could put on a suit and pass in the Berkeley hills I 
could put on a pair of jeans and appear on the Berkeley campus 
and pull it off if you know what I mean 

So for all these reasons we had really set out 
and you know Mulford had usually won by thirty forty 
thousand votes This time he won by seven or eight thousand 
And this was a formidable campaign In fact I got a call on 
the eve of the election from [Assembly Speaker Robert T ] Bob 
Moretti Now by this time changes were occurring within the 
Democratic caucus Jesse was beginning to mount a campaign for 
governor Moretti was his heir-apparent Moretti was then 
interested m becoming speaker and he had to elect a majority 
He called me at my campaign office that night which I was kind 
of stunned about and said We re going to be there for you in 
a big way in 1970 is the way he put it 

Of course we got the labor endorsement easy We also 
had convinced labor that this district was now winnable and I 
had the sense that Dick Groulx who had certainly helped But 
again they didn t think I was going to win so the help was 
limited Also I got the sense from the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council that they were going to be there m a substantial 
way 

So now we had these ingredients for me m the Berkeley 
campus Sacramento and the Democratic leadership the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council the kind of progressives m the 
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MEADE hills Of course the real stunner in 1968 the eve of my 
election was watching Bob Kennedy get shot on television 
which really took out any sense of excitement or anything about 
that 

So up until this time the campaign had been pretty 
amateurish despite the accolades I ve given it The central 
parts of it were made up basically of kind of friends of mine 
whose politics were not really formed It was more social 
Young professionals not necessarily committed to any real 
politics and it kind of—except that Reagan was bad and 
Mulford was bad I m not sure if my own politics had really 
become clear other than some sense of academic freedom at the 
University of California and some sense of a fair play for 
folks who were powerless in the society 

So that kind of brings us up to date to 68 I left my 
I made other arrangements m my law practice because 
I felt uncomfortable being paid by my law firm while I was 
campaigning I really wasn t doing anything for them So I 
left and went out on my own and the issue of 1970 was then 
upon us And I wasn t sure I was going to run m 1970 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

II ELECTION TO THE ASSEMBLY 1970 

Snp.P-Q-E.t_fr.om Sacramento 

MEADE Well the issue became what to do now The campaign was kind 
of disassembled I was now beginning to be solicited by Bob 
Moretti in Sacramento rather than the other way around The 
Reps had gained control of the assembly They had their 
speaker Reapportionment was on the horizon Moretti wanted 
to be speaker and Jesse was going to run for governor And I 
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was actually being solicited by Moretti I was you know 
invited to Sacramento this time and went up there 

I must say I was young enough and impressionable enough 
that X was kind of seduced by this—the capital and all these 
characters around People were in the room and they had like 
this kind of statewide plan about recapturing control of the 
legislature I don t want to denigrate myself—but I think if 
I had been a little more mature I would ve picked up right 
away what really is happening here This was manipulation of 
the state from Sacramento And I fear it s much more true now 
than it was in my day I mean now it costs I gather several 
hundred thousand to a million dollars to get elected to the 
assembly particularly if you re nonincumbent And you don t 
raise that kind of bread from spaghetti feeds in the district 
And to the extent that you re not elected with most of your 
support from the district you really no longer become an 
indigenous candidate You re basically recruited solicited 
bought and paid for by somebody up in Sacramento I m not 
talking about lobbyists now I m talking about people m 
politics I was presented with a statewide plan involving 
several key districts by which the Democrats were to regain 
control of the legislature Moretti was at the heart of this 
play He evidently had a lot of money to invest m this and 
my district was clearly one of the three or four seats that 
they wanted to try to wrest from the Republicans to accomplish 
this 

And one of the things—I 11 skip ahead here—one of the 
things it wasn t just $10 000 this time I think that 

all together out of the Democratic caucus in 1970 m the 70 
campaign we received upwards of $40 000 which you know 
we re talking seventeen years ago Now that s a lot of money 
I thought it was And we spent I think in the 1970 race 
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$120 000 So it gives you a kind of vivid example of how we 
had accomplished the purpose and my ends met with other 
interests in Sacramento 

You were given $40 000 from the Democratic party 
Democratic assembly caucus campaign fund 

The other the balance of it was from what you raised m the 
district' 5 

I would say another maybe $10 to $20 thousand [$10 000 to 
$20 000] $10 to $15 thousand [$10 000 to $15 000] dollars came 

from other parts of the state who were also part of this idea 
that the real issue in this campaign was not just Ken Meade 
against Don Mulford but Democratic control over the legislature 
for reapportionment purposes And that my district was 
targeted and so we d get contributions from folks all over the 
state And that probably amounted to another $10 to $15 
thousand dollars of this total The rest was raised 
indigenously 

Don Mulford did raise more money than you did though' 5 
I don t know what he did 
There s a report in there 

God knows what we reported I fear that I don t know what we 
reported but I know that the figures we spent were somewhere 
in the area of $100 to $120 thousand [$100 000 to $120 000] 

It was a hell of a lot more money than we did in 1968 I know 
that So that was one thing 

B&gj-ja&sjmag- -Yo.t e re , 

But the other thing that I need to tell you is about 
registration And this is probably for whatever lessons there 
are one of the most important ones That is to make an 
unwinnable district winnable you have to start from the 
assumption that there s a lot of folks out there who aren t 
involved I mean they re eligible to vote but they re not on 
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the rolls In fact I think Reagan was elected with less than 
one out of every four voters in this county—potential voters 
That s 25 percent of the potential electorate elected this 
fool So that s one thing 

The other thing as I ve referred to earlier the 
district was changing underneath Don Mulford Conservatives 
being replaced by young people—certainly people that I could 
relate to We began a massive registration drive between 
campaigns lasting over a year and one-half We had students 
from the Berkeley campus—as one aspect of it I remember we 
had three guys on motorcycles They would come down every 
afternoon after classes on their motorcycles We got a reverse 
telephone directory and compared it with the voter-registration 
figures and we came up with a list of people who had 
telephones and lived m the district but who weren t on the 
registration rolls They were then telephoned It was 
determined what party affiliation they were If they were 
Republicans of course they were not contacted We had to do 
that work by non-deputy registrars to comply with the law And 
then the guys on the motorcycles who were sworn m as deputy 
registrars would come down and pick up a list of people who had 
been called And they d have like twenty-five a day and 

they d go up anywhere m the district and register them 
The other thing we did was set up of course tables 
everywhere And they were closely monitored for weekly 
results which quickly determined like m areas like Rockndge 
that our kind of long-haired Berkeley students weren t 
working The figures were coming in At the tables you can t 
be selective It s whoever wants to come up And if you re in 
a kind of Republican area we couldn t we were going to 

close the table down because the figures were roughly 50-50 
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weekly And so somebody it might ve been me might ve been I 
can t remember had a great idea Well lets take the guys 
with the beards off and put some Democratic lady women 
League-of-Women-Voters types on those tables And that did 
it You know what I mean Excuse me it s the other way 
around We took the lady League-of-Women-Voter types off the 
tables and put the long-haired Berkeley-lookmg types and the 
figures changed from that table And this was done all over 
And of course we were going door to door registering 
voters And this effort had many components And I m really 
oversimplifying it in terms of its importance But we were 
registering probably 200 to 300 Democratic voters a week m the 
district We had some help from a disinterested nonpartisan 
group who was interested in voter registration And we tied 

into this and they were active in our district We had the 

students myself and the people who were involved in my 
campaign This effort ultimately culminated by 1970 I think 
one night Don Mulford picked up the voter registration rolls 
and this district was now 56 percent Democratic We 
registered all told about 11 000 additional Democrats in 
between elections So the second component was m place 
And there are a couple of changes One you mentioned the 
political makeup of it 
Yes 

Now but what was also happening in this area was racial 

demographic changes 

Yes 

Did you do registration door to door tables in I m not 
exactly sure of your area but in black areas of your district 7 
Well let me just give you the the lines From the hills down 
to roughly like Telegraph Avenue, it was not a minority 
district Remember this district was originally crafted to be 
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given conceded to the Reps The only real major area of 
minority voters was out m the Fruitvale district It probably 
comprised no more than about 10 or 12 percent I did have this 
feeling that Oakland was a town that was run from the top by 
essentially white elitist types that the conversions had not 
changed In fact that change is still going on I mean you 
have a black mayor but I m not sure he s still tied m to the 
real needs of the regular folks m Oakland 1 But I was aware 
that Oakland was changing and that it was not a town 
necessarily run by the Tribune and that there were a lot of 
folks who needed some 

And we I walked precincts out there and registered 
voters out there m Fruitvale but it was not the heart of the 
district It was this was a basically a hill district Those 
seats were held by [Assemblyman] John Miller and [Assemblyman 
Robert] Bob Crown and [Assemblywoman] March Fong [Eu] I think 
and I can t remeber who else [Assemblyman] Carlos Bee down m 
Hayward 

Campaign Strategy 

FONG So in 1970 you were elected You beat Don Mulford 

MEADE Yes I need to tell you the other thing we did is that—and 

this is where labor really helped us Normal precinct [work] 
by the candidate is done where you just get the registered 
voters and go down and knock on doors We didn t do it that 
way We put in a phone bank and it was clear that there was 
what we called the demilitarized zone That s the area of 
the district between the hills and the flatlands that was 
basically Democratic barely But a lot of Democratic voters 


^ Lionel Wilson who was elected mayor of Oakland m 1977 and 
reelected in 1981 and 1985 
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were voting for Mulford It was clear that this was the kind 
of middle-class blue-collar area in the district 

And so there were something like 15 000 20 000 voters m 

this area and they were all called by a phone bank put m by 
organized labor We coordinated all this And the person was 

basically asked you know who they were voting for for 
governor And we noted with keen interest that this district 
did not vote for Ronald Reagan m 1966 In 70 Jesse Unruh was 
running against Reagan and we asked them who they preferred— 
and we were calling only Democratic voters now We asked them 
who they were voting for in the gubernatorial race and who they 
were voting for m the assembly race and then roughly some 
issues that concerned them And this information was then put 
down on a sheet of paper and organized into precincts and I 
walked only those districts only those homes that had been 
selected out Where you had a registered Democrat and they 
were voting they didn t know or they were voting for my 
opponent 

So typically I would go every day and walk We walked 
I can t remember the number but it was roughly 16 000 voters 
or 10 000 households something like that Knocked on the 
door typical contact would be Tim hi my name is Ken Meade 
I m running for the state legislature Several weeks ago my 
campaign contacted you and a poll was taken You indicated 
that you were voting for Jesse Unruh for governor against 
Ronald Reagan but that you were voting for my opponent m the 
assembly race Don Mulford And I made a special trip by here 
to rescue you from committing a grievous mistake I would 
also know that maybe you were real interested in education 
that or even more particularly maybe the problems at Montclair 
School after hours I would have this and my communications 
to you would be around that those issues and I would be very 
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well versed on the issues We had a lot of material from the 
Democratic legislative resources We had Mulford s voting 
record I was very well-prepared in that regard and I could 
really answer anything 

And I would note in our meetings something I 

obviously would make an impression and favorable and 
something would happen Either you couldn t talk to me very 
long because your wife was ill or you wanted to show me your 
garden out m back or you re a pianist or whatever I would 
go back to the office and I would just say Put something 
about the guy s garden rose garden he showed me or something 
personal Then handwritten by campaign workers you d get a 
letter in the mail It was form handwritten signed by me 
but would say Really enjoyed our meeting I appreciated the 
opportunity to talk to you I hope you will consider voting 
for me in the forthcoming election for the assembly And I 
really enjoyed seeing your rose garden or I hope your 

wife gets well soon Signed Ken Meade They were also 

telephoned afterwards This was all done to a select group of 

voters at the heart of the district that clearly had allowed 
Mulford to prevail in previous elections Half the people 
didn t even know he was a Republican And in the ultimate 
result in 1970 we beat him by 13 000 votes and I would say 
that we turned an awful lot of votes m that area 

Now this is very sophisticated and this is in 1970 Was that 

common practice or something that you developed^ 

It was our 

Sounds like a very revolutionary way of campaigning 
It was smart for that time it was I thought it out I do 
real politics The other thing we did was a series of 
computerized coffee hours in the district The normal coffee 
hour s a waste of time You ve got half a dozen people who are 
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already for you They re friends of the person who s throwing 
it and they re going to be for you anyway So if you re going 
to have them you ve got to do something different 

Let s say you had a nice house up m North Berkeley We 
would say We re going to have a coffee hour we re going to 
supply all the food and you invite your friends And really 
unknownst to you we would then computerize mail to— 
remembering now we have more much more bread this time than 
we had last time—to maybe 10 000 people in your surrounding 
area saying that I m going to be at your neighbor s house, on 
such and such a day and time And so you know if you even 

got 10 percent of those showing up all of a sudden the 
kaffeeklatsch of six or seven people would turn into 90 100 

150 people We d be sure the house was big and say Well I 
didn t know it was going to be this big It gave a kind of 
atmosphere of excitement It was again manipulation m a 
sense because you don t know you re going to have 150 folks in 
your house 

And we used these to recruit helpers for to get out the 
vote This was not this was to recruit people [We would 
tell them ] You have a chance right here in this room to 
determine the political future of the state of California over 
the next ten years This is an extremely close election If 
we ^ust win here and one other Republican is defeated 
elsewhere the Democrats will do the next reapportionment So 

it has far more importance If you would like to be involved 
in this effort please sign here And we would recruit them 

in for upcoming get-out-the-vote drives We were getting a 
lot of folks out of this We were having an average 
kaffeklatsch that had instead of five or six people you know 
sixty seventy-five One time m Berkeley at a professor s 
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home there were like 300 people It was unbelievable And we 
would recruit them into the campaign then It wasn t just a 
vague reference to help they had something specific to do 
Show up at at on such and such a date 

Then a list was taken of the people who came to this and 
then that was compared to the names again by the computer of 
the mailings that went out to the 10 000 Those who didn t 
come the other 9 800 and something would get a follow-up 
letter computerized saying Sorry you didn t make it at Mr 
Fong s home but we did have the opportunity to talk about 
these issues These would be keyed in again into these issues 
things That was another fairly effective thing we did 

I remember Tommy [Tom Bates] and I had a big debate 
about resources Tom wanted to invest like $20 000 on bus 
signs and put up you know signs everywhere We did of 
course do some of that But there were debates like this in 
the campaign The other thing tha£ s interesting is that at 
this time [Fortney H ] Pete Stark was going to run for 
congress Of course [Ronald V ] Ron Dellums had defeated 
Jeffrey Cohelan in the Democratic primary for congress and we 
walked this kind of real neat line I don t know exactly how I 
did it maybe I was the perfect person to do it but I had a 
foot in both camps—I m not talking about left and right I m 
talking about Democratic politics and left Democratic politics 
We were able to be well connected here meaning Berkeley 
students left Democrats and well connected there—in other 
words really combined everything against Don Mulford 

The other thing we noted was the fact that Reagan had not 
won here in 1966 We really tied this campaign to Reagan Not 
so much because of Jesse because he wasn t really that 
attractive a candidate but we knew Reagan was unpopular 
because of the university and all of that And we made it 
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clear that Don Mulford was Reagan s chief lieutenant m the 
assembly We used everything Don Mulford was a Republican 
one of Reagan s chief lieutenants and we used the 
reapportionment and all that kind of stuff 
No it sounds like it was a very effective campaign 
It was 

It sounds exciting too 

It was I mean we beat a fifteen-year incumbent m a district 
that had never elected a Democrat before 

Did you have any outside professional assistance m putting 
this plan together*? 

I think possibly Don Solern was involved He d been consultant 
for several assembly races He s now in San Francisco 1 
I m going to get back to campaigns a little later 
Okay 

Now I want to move on to you ve been elected and what were 

your expectations going in'? Because basically you worked real 

hard it was exciting I mean it s akin to theatre going on 

stage an opening-night type of thing 

It is There is a lot of that 

The energy the energy is so intense 

It s true 

It s both hypnotic and addictive 
True and seductive 

And seductive right And you had mentioned before about how 
when you met with Bob Moretti they were really wooing you 
Right 


1988 
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Conversation added from ROHO phone query to Meade August 4 
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That they were interested in you I mean it s sort of nice to 
have people say You re great You re wonderful 
Oh sure 

Give you money all of that 
Right 

Role of the_Lay_Democratic P a rt y 

What were your what were your expectations'* I don t know if 
you talked with them about the Democratic platform or anything 
like that 
No 

Was it because you were basically an outsider** 

Yes but at least in that day the idea of an m-house 
Democratic party running the show was not the case I didn t 
mean Bob Moretti is equivalent of the Democratic party I mean 
Bob Moretti as an individual powerful individual wanted to be 
speaker was willing to help me and manipulate for his own 
reasons That is far different from the party getting together 
and saying 

In fact my experience in the legislature was the party— 
that is the state Democratic party apparatus that elects the 
chairman and northern and southern chairman and all that—was 
m its crudest way a lot of bullshit They didn t have any 
votes in the legislature The real power was the legislative 
leaders of the Democratic party Most of us had gotten there 
on our own without the party apparatus I think that was one 
of the first impressions I had 
That s an important distinction 

I was still fairly innocent in those days and I like the idea 
that people were banded together in a party for general ends 
m theory But in practice it was clear that these folks the 
non~elected Democratic party leaders were kind of resented for 
their intrusion into policy making We (the elected 
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legislators) would say We got elected We have the votes 
We raised the money you know and We have to go over there 
and give the speeches to them but really we don t have much to 
do with them 

Them meaning the Democratic party 
The Democratic party outside the elected Democratic officials 
Okay I guess there's the lay Democratic party 
Right right There s an organized Democratic party that has 
conventions and they elect chairmen and stuff like that 
That s what I m talking about That is it s more of an arena 
for people with Democratic ideals and somewhat progressive 
politics hopefully to practice politics as an avocation But 
it s a far different cry from you know devoting your whole 
life and resources to getting elected And there s a basic 
conflict there 

What were your thoughts after you won'’ 

Well I was euphoric I now felt that this was just the 
beginning rather than the culmination of a political effort 
I now thought Well I could get elected to the United States 
Senate 

Xhs_Hit Pj..ec£_CaatEoyersy 

Would you say you were cocky'’ 

Yes I would say I was cocky Now that you mention Don 
Mulford I ve gotta bring up one other thing about the election 
which will be very interesting and I d be interested m what 
Don has to say about this—I call him Don I really never 
knew the man But remembering what had happened in 1968 

about the hit piece we had done some research and Pete Stark 
had come up with some information that Don Mulford had made 
some arrangements with regard to property that he owned in 
Piedmont—a big house—so that his mother would continue 
receiving what were essentially old age benefits assistance 
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Basically some arrangements were made within his family 
to make it possible that the value of this property would not 
count against the mother so she could receive old age 
assistance to which she was probably entitled anyway 
Nevertheless Don Mulford had been very vocal on welfare 
cheaters and all of this and Pete s idea was this could really 
nail him if this were exposed The other thing we realized is 
that he d certainly gotten some favorable tax treatment on the 
house from the local tax assessor and some inference could be 
drawn from that Finally his kids had gotten some money for 
educational benefits from the Louis Lurie Foundation This 
remembering what had happened to us in 1968 and to cover 
ourselves there was some kind of meeting that went on I m 
going to disown some responsibility for this but some kind of 
communications went on between representatives of my campaign 
and Don Mulford s campaign in which it was said This is what 
we have Oh incidentally I had that in 1968 but felt 

it was not a proper thing to use 

So this time it was my idea Well we re not going to 
use it either but we re going to be sure that we don t get 
hit We re going to say This is what we have we don t 

want to see anything like [what] came out last time and we 
won t use this if you don t use anything I think we divulged 
two of the three things I don t remember Some agreement was 
reached whereby we were able to inspect and approve every piece 
of campaign literature that the Mulford campaign put out We 
really put them on the defensive Nothing I m particularly 
happy about As I ve grown older I would never have allowed 
this to occur again I really think it was not fair Even 
though I didn t think what he did was fair it was still below 
the line 
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MEADE We nailed him anyway We knew we put him on the defensive and 
we hit him with information that was not part of the 
arrangements he made In other words we got this agreement to 
put him on the defensive and still hit him with our own hit 
piece And that was Pete Stark s doing basically He was a 
player rising on the horizon 

FONG Just some clarification Are you saying you did send out a hit 

piece or you didn t 9 

MEADE Yes We made a deal with his campaign that we would not 
divulge anything about his mother and receiving old age 
assistance But we still nailed him later on with something 
about his kids I think that was what it was It was like a 
reversal of 1968 I remember seeing him on television being 
interviewed with his kids I really felt uncomfortable I 
mean I know it was a low blow It was quid pro quo but I 
didn t feel right about it It really hurt him I mean it 
hurt him probably personally and certainly hurt him 
politically 

[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

FONG I just need a point of clarification 

MEADE Right 

FONG You were talking about Pete Stark 

MEADE Right 

FONG What was his involvement with your campaign 9 

MEADE Well he was becoming a player I think he realized that 

Dellums was successful in defeating an incumbent congressman 1 
realized that my campaign involved a lot of the same kind of 
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Dellums was elected to congress in this 1970 election 
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people that he would appeal to and he was taking a look at the 
congressional seat that was then held by the eighty-year-old 
congressman George [P Miller] Plus I think Pete helped me 
financially He was you know he was a banker left 
[politically] I remember they had the big peace sign m 
front of his bank And so he was willing to—this was a 
contribution to our campaign to get out this kind of hit piece 
on Don Mulford The bad part about it was that there was a lot 
of resentment in my campaign about what we d received m 1968 
Even so his mailing had to do with a distortion of a political 
position Our mailing had much more to do with well I don t 
know it was more personal and more directed at his family It 
was a part of the whole process that I really did not like and 
have never felt comfortable about You can certainly 
communicate that to him if you see him I ve never really met 
the man except on the stage at one debate we had in which I was 
so well prepared on his voting record that he was just nailed 
It was like having an adverse witness on the witness stand and 
nailing him on cross-examination I remember that That was 
one of the few meetings we had Okay anyway we re elected 

GETTING ORIENTED TO THE LEGISLATURE 

Expectations 

Okay and I just wanted to just get into more of your 
expectations I know you were all excited 

Yes I felt that I was embarking on a political career that 
could really take me quite far It was certainly a hell of a 
lot more exciting than practicing law I was certainly well 
received in Sacramento My election had helped the Democrats 
regain control of the assembly I was interviewed by the 
society editor of the Oakland Tribune about you know I had 
made it I guess I need to make a modest statement about how 
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this election and where I was at this point at age thirty 
compared to my youth I came from a really kind of lonely 
isolated poor family situation I grew up on an ark in the 
Gate Five area of Sausolito which is now kind of the in 
place to be but in those days we were certainly the black 
sheep of Mann 1 And my mom was mentally ill for many years 
and my dad was really struggling financially I don t think we 
were on relief m those days but if there had been we 

certainly would have been eligible for it I remember I 
invited my mom and dad over to—they were simple people—to the 
election night celebration And this kind of juxtaposition of 
you know this credibility it was success It was kind of the 
antithesis of my upbringing So that also played a big part in 
it 

I looked forward now just as we had used the first 
election to win the second one I looked forward now to using 
the opportunity of being a legislator to represent my district 
effectively and also set the stage for other political 
ambitions The down side of it I have to tell you is that I 
really was too occupied with all of this I mean this is a 
tremendous intrusion on one s life and the reconciliation 
between public life and private and family is one that really 
I find it extremely difficult to mesh It s probably one of 
the most difficult problems The people who do keep it 
together it s an image rather than in reality I mean half 
the legislators m Sacramento had two families I mean they 
had their district family and they had their girlfriends in 


1 Arks were boats used as living quarters beached or tied 
up near the shore Gate Five is at the north end of Sausalito Other 
ark communities were popular in the 1920s and 30s in nearby Belvedere 
and Tiburon 
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Sacramento I had two kids and married and this was a 
tremendous intrusion There was no family life Sharon the 
person I was married to was unrestrained in her ability to 
help She did everything She felt this was something I 
wanted and she did everything she could to help me That was a 
kind of cloud forming on the horizon that I wasn t really aware 
of 

Other expectations well the seductiveness of power I 
found not only—I mean I m an aware person and I could see 
around me—and I could also see it playing on me There s no 
end to this You have some reasons why you get involved m 
politics but you ve got to put them aside to get elected As 
you can see the major part of this discussion had nothing to 
do with substance for the voters It was all about getting Ken 
Meade elected to the assembly That s because you put the 
things you care about aside to get elected And now is the 
time to implement them what you really ran for if you have 
any substance at all But then you see that you re just an 
assembly member the real power m the assembly is the 
leadership So now we have another election going on—to get 
elected to become a committee chairman and then become maybe 
speaker You keep putting in to all this some point you lose 
it all Now it s just going on to the next election I was 
aware of that I cannot plead ignorance I could see that 
Nevertheless one member of a 120 member legislature is not 
enough to really do anything So I quickly moved and was 
received into the highest circles in the assembly certainly 
I became a kind of junior lieutenant of Bobby Moretti 
Right right because I know he he liked you He was speaker 
at the time' 5 

Not yet There were a lot of internal politics going on at 
that point There were many contenders because Jesse having 


MEADE 
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run for governor left a vacuum Moretti was a contender but 
so was [Assemblyman Kenneth] Ken Cory so was I think Bob 

Crown was interested from this area None of them could agree 
and basically John Miller was determined to be the kind of 
buffer He was put in as minority leader with the agreement 
that he would not run for speaker if the Democrats regained 
control He was somebody neutral that all these candidates 
could agree to I remember Bob Crown a guy who I respected 
came to me early on after I got elected And this is the 
first resonance of real problems 

You know Ken this is Bob Crown talking to me You 
know Bob Moretti is real tightly connected with the horse 
racing lobby the liquor lobby the insurance lobby All the 
kind of sinister forces that I really had not myself been tied 
into and felt probably my folks [constituents] needed 
protection from and I m hearing Bob telling me You know 
where do you think all the money that Moretti gave to you came 
from’’ It came from these interests And if he s elected 
speaker you know they re going to be running the show 

And I m thinking My God' What is this? And I also 
realized that I was in no position free to not vote for Bob 
Moretti for speaker I mean he had raised and contributed 
$40 000 I was bought without even knowing it And that was 
the first instance I had of that So I cast my vote for Bob 

Moretti and Moretti was elected And I became quickly a 

junior lieutenant m his running of the and I think a 

lot of the other members resented my kind of quick rise in 

there 

Do you recall what committees you were on when you first 
elected? I know it was pretty prominent ones 
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Well I guess Education Committee Revenue and Taxation 
[Committee] I think I was on Some environmental committee 
that had just been formed 

Let s talk about moving into that now that you re m just 
mention about some of the constraints that you felt and saw 
right away Let s talk about let s just use one issue as an 
example 
Okay 

Issues-of the Day 

There was one thing you were working on it was liberalizing 
penalties for drug addicts Do you remember that one" 7 
Yes 

Well it was in the papers a lot When I was going through 
your clips I read that you were just elected in 1970 In 1971 
I just saw all these things about all this legislation you were 
proposing 
Yes 

And they were wild for the times They were wild for today 
And I remember the Tribune being what it was at that time a 
very conservative paper probably felt burned because 
Yes they d lost 

they d lost And they were just pumping you saying you 
know This is crazy that kind of thing But let s use that 
example of legislation to ease the penalties or just being more 
sensitive to drug addicts in the criminal justice system 
Apart from my vote for speaker and the constraints I felt 
there I was free though I was not owned by anybody else 
except I would ve had a difficult time voting against organized 
labor given their support But I was for them anyway So I 
was pretty free I also felt that I was fairly popular and 
that gave me some power 
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I also have to now throw into my box my dad s experience 
who worked for years m the Department of Corrections at San 
Quentin and his feelings about the classic conflict there 
between punishment versus rehabilitation a dichotomy that s 
always been extant with punishment being really the hidden 
true meaning of the system My feeling was that drug abuse had 
to be dealt with more constructively than crime and punishment 
That was part of another view that I had that was that too much 
of the limited resources of law enforcement were being used to 
go after kind of victimless kinds of crimes and that there 
were some real problems with crimes which they ought to be 
limited to 

Actually the real part of this package was that if we 
could find a cure for drug addiction and devote the resources 
we were spending on crime and punishment approaches to finding 
a cure for drug addiction that we would impact tremendously on 
the criminal statistics Because law and order crime is 

certainly there the demagogues are there and we ve got one as 
governor now who has ridden to power on this issue 

You can t just be against right-wing approaches to law 
and order You have to come up with something creative to 
respond to it This [proposed legislation] was part of that 
It wasn t just lesser penalties for drug addicts it was let s 
approach this from a different manner If we can get people 
off drugs that s good I think I had some statistics that 
there were like 50 000 heroin addicts in the Bay Area stealing 
an average of $300 a day You multiply that up and you ve got 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year If you could get 
those people off of that then we might really do something 
about crime 

FONG It s preventive and m the long run save society money 
Yes yes 


MEADE 
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Now that didn t go very far though I m wondering what were 
some of the constraints that got in your way and if that 
supnsed you'’ 

No I was much more progressive and my district was much more 
progressive than the state as a whole I mean it s kind of 
like California is a more progressive state generally than 
the rest of the country And within California the Bay Area 
is certainly and the Sixteenth Assembly District was far ahead 
of the others It simply had appeal within my district to a 
certain extent because a lot of students were being hassled for 
drugs They had stories about guys being given life sentences 
m Texas for smoking marijuana that kind of stuff But the 
prevailing views in Sacramento are much more conservative than 
that A vote for reducing criminal penalties for drug addicts 
is ammunition for the next campaign to be used against you 
This was kind of testing the waters 

When necessary I could go to Moretti or other powers in 
the assembly and say You know I really need your help on 
this But that was not the kind of issue that I would do that 
on The other thing I guess I need to tell you—and I fell 
victim to this—is that if you look at your role as an arena 
where publicity is available to you there s an advantage to 
introducing any kind of legislation I mean you get headlines 
and everything Whether it passes or not somewhere there s a 
big gap and it never really gets known I think that probably 
every freshman legislator does that They introduce a lot of 
bills and get the headlines out of it The real effectiveness 
of getting something like that passed comes with experience 
maturity and qualities that I had not yet attained 
So it was a testing of the water type of thing 

ILt-jJj-1 y_ .A d var-t 1,3 3J? g 

Yes I think the most important thing I did or one of the 
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most important pieces of legislation was to try to curb the ln- 
house advertising by utilities which was a scam 1 I mean they 
were charging their ratepayers for image-building advertising 
and they re not even in competition with anybody They re 
given a damn monopoly m their area you know and you get it 
with their monthly bill all these things telling you how great 
PG&E [Pacific Gas and Electric Company] was and we were all 
paying for that And the cost was high And some of the 
information was really contra public policy Like consume 
more electricity I mean I remember PG&E had television 
advertisements of all these great electrical gadgets we could 
use you know So I went after that I remember that as being 
a significant 

Okay then that s a better issue than the the drug one Let s 
look at the sides pro and con and talk about who were hitting 
on you the most 

Well there s an interesting sidelight here and it involves 
March Fong This bill was assigned This bill which would ve 
curbed utility advertising at least not make it a ratepayers 
expense The question would be whether you did it all or 
whether advertisements were paid for by the ratepayers or 
advertisements were taken out of profits The bill originally 
banned it There s certain First Amendment rights I guess 
that are involved in there Anyway the bill was assigned to 
committee in which there were five members I think it was 
the Government Organization Committee and March Fong was the 
only person on there I knew who had seemed to be consumer 


1 Possibly AB475 introduced by Meade Assemblyman John 
and others in 1971 to establish an office of utility insurance 
The bill did not pass 
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oriented kind of liberal She had after all done a big 
thing on banning toilets that you had to pay for 

So I went to her and I had a chat with her about this 
bill I said It s coming up m the Government Organization 
Committee and we re in the same county and you re a great 
consumer advocate This is a great consumer bill and I really 
think it s important I had figures about how much money and 
it was costing us 

She turned to me and said Kenny we just got elected 
We re going to need all the help we can m the next election 
And there s no way I m going to be taking on the phone company 
PG&E or any of the rest of these people 
What was your reaction to that** 

Stunned When she said We just got elected she meant the 
Democrats and we re going to need them down the road and we 
don t want to take them on My reaction was stunned by the 
fact that she was not for this If I didn t have her I didn t 
have anybody So I watered the bill down I watered it down 
from a complete ban which really had some First Amendment 
problems anyway to if you re going to do this it s going to 
be paid for out of your profits not out of the ratepayer s 
pocket 

I presented the bill to the committee I think we did 
some publicity I had a lot of consumer advocates and did some 
television interviews next to a couple of these billboards 
There was a lot of television media attention focused on this 
I lobbied a couple of the other members didn t get much So I 
presented the bill I also did not go to Moretti on this 
Actually I m not sure I really realized that I could do that 
at this early stage This was a major bill for me though 
What year is this just to get some clanfication* 5 


FONG 
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This is probably 71 I took office in January 71 I think 

this was sometime in mid 71 if I m not mistaken 
That s right I see it here 

And the bill comes up for a vote m the committee and it 
doesn t even get a motion I mean the Democrats have like a 3 
to 2 or 4 to 3 majority and it doesn t even get a motion 
Defeated I obviously had failed I began to realize how much 
influence the various concentrations of wealth and power have 
I come out in the hall Reporters What happened 7 Well I 
didn t have the votes is what happened Well why didn t you 

have the votes 7 I said You have to ask them and I kind of 

walk out of the hall m a huff 

Then I see March Fong being interviewed by a reporter I 
really stopped to watch this interview I wanted to see what 
she had to say I heard the question You re a consumer 
advocate Mr Meade s bill seemed to be consumer why didn t 
you vote for it 7 And I watched her say on television Oh 
well I told Mr Meade early on I didn t think the bill went 
far enough I thought it should be a complete ban I ve 
never forgotten that That is representative a dramatic 
representation of many many episodes like that So that kind 
of gives you a hint of what my early feelings were about the 
place 

That s a good example and that was what I was trying to get 

into 

Right 

Influence of Jesse Unruh 

Jesse Unruh just died recently and I happened to clip out some 
quotes from Jesse Unruh s forty years in politics It was in 
the [San Francisco] Chronicle And I just thought it might be 
interesting if I mention some of these quotes get a comment 
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from you You know his famous one is Money is the mother s 

milk of politics 

Right 

How do you respond to that 7 

Well I think partly what I ve said already it s true Jesse 
was kind of like the glue of and you have to form some 

real keen respect for a man who it s one thing just to 

descend from the system and criticize it but to be aware of 
it manipulate it and use it to good ends is a quality that 
few people I ve know m politics have Certainly FDR 
[President Franklin Delano Roosevelt] had that I think I put 
Jesse Unruh in that kind of category It shouldn t be that 
way and later on I introduced some legislation to change all 
that But money runs the show there I remember I became 
something of an apologist m my years in the legislature 
[I d] come down to the district to explain why things hadn t 
happened or why things had And I was part of it It became 
clear that really what s going on there is a big gap between 
the merits I mean my piece of legislation on utility 
advertising on the merits was clearly right 
It sounded like even the media was m favor of it 
Sure there s public policy—if there is such a thing as public 
policy independent of what the system produces something 
that s good and best for the most then this was certainly a 
bill like that But this bill was not decided on the merits 
This bill was decided by a bunch of folks who had to raise a 
lot of money to get where they were didn t want to jeopardize 
it and knew if they voted for this they would be offending a 
big source of that money To put it in a capsule in theory 
there is nothing different between a bribe an outright bribe— 
here s some bread if you vote my way —and a campaign 
contribution except for the matter of timing One is legal 
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one is illegal It is illegal to exchange your vote for gain 
But there is gam and there is an exchange of votes It s 
just done by a structure or system that permits campaign 
contributions And believe you me if you re getting $10 000 
from some group they don t need to tell you that if you vote 
wrong against us you may not get it next time 

Politics and Personal Values 

Okay we were talking about money being the mother s milk of 
politics You had mentioned that Jesse Unruh was one of those 
people who can walk the line or can confront it Why weren t 
you one of those people' 5 Or were you one of those people" 5 
There s the heart of the matter I was one of those people 
had walked it as a candidate but I felt increasingly 
uncomfortable as time went on and decided to stop doing it 
Let s put it that way I really stepped out of the pursuit of 
power It wasn t all altruistic By that time my marriage 
had fallen apart my kids were growing up here m Berkeley 
without me I was like locked in up there inside 
Literally locked in I remember one night during a budget 
fight where we were up there all night and they literally 
lock you in until you vote My marriage had fallen apart 
Once I got a reprieve from Bob [Moretti] to come down and talk 
to Sharon and we re having a meeting at our house about our 
marriage 

Then I get a call saying We re sending a plane the 
Highway Patrol s coming for you You ve got to get up here 
We re going to vote I looked at Sharon and she looked at 
me It was a kind of poignant juxtaposition of what had 
happened I had to leave and I did and so that was certainly 
part of it There were other reasons I m sure we 11 get into 

But the system as it now functions is that the issues are 
not decided on the merits It s decided on the basis of 
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influence money and power If we re ever going to have a 
creditable system God knows we ve had enough evidence to show 
how necessary it is we ve got to change the way these 
campaigns are financed Otherwise we don t have representative 
government not of the folks 

Let me ask you one last question before this tape runs out 
Okay you decide to leave you decide just to let it go But 
there are a lot of people who knew Jesse Unruh for example 
and many other people who stick it out What s the differences 
between you and them 9 

I don t know All I knew is that the glitter the lights the 
popularity the ambition the prestige all of it really wore 
thin in comparison to what I felt this was doing to me 
personally and costing me personally I felt the only clean 
thing to do was to leave The leaving was done in a way 
my last term I wanted to be fr—I knew I wanted to be m a 
position where I wasn t running for reelection I therefore 
wasn t trapped by that I wasn t pursuing power and I would 
be free to do and say just as any lay person who walked off 
the street came in there to do say and vote exactly what I 
thought was right When you start doing that and you re no 
longer a member of the club you get into some problems 
I think I have just enough time for another one Bob Moretti 
was a mentor would you say 9 

I liked Bob Moretti personally but there was we 11 see— 
mentor would be not right His politics were not mine 
While he was certainly helpful to me not only m getting 
elected but kind of protecting me while I was m there he got 
some benefit out of it We came into clashes over his 
ambitions to be governor and my views about such things as the 
death penalty and stuff like that No he manipulated me I 
manipulated him I would say I like him He was no great 
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leader that I could see And did have his side tied 
we 11 talk a little bit about that later on But they were 
raising a lot of money I mean ^ust to give you a preview if 
you control all the committees in the assembly and control the 
power of appointment of who gets on them and where the bills 
go and you ve got 5 000 pieces of legislation affecting every 
interest in the state and you can determine their fate you 
know what you can do with that 

[End Tape 2 Side A] 
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IV ELECTIONS AND REAPPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 
[Session 2 August 26 1987] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

Chairman.,—1972-73 

FONG I wanted to talk to you about your work with the [Assembly 

Elections and] Reapportionment Committee Do you want to start 
with a general overview' 5 

MEADE Okay Well let s see on the heels of the 1970 census the 

legislature had the responsibility of reapportioning all eighty 
assembly districts and all forty state senatorial districts 
consistent with the one person one vote rule of the United 
States Supreme Court This was a unique situation m 
California history Actually it was the first time during a 
reapportionment year that the governor was of one party and 
another party controlled both houses of the legislature In 
this case of course Reagan a Republican was governor and 
the Democrats controlled both the assembly and the senate 
One of the issues that arose in the reapportionment 
battle was whether or not in fact the governor s signature 
was required on a reapportionment bill We in the legislature 
ultimately maintained m the courts unsuccessfully that it 
was not a regular bill It [reapportionment] was a 
constitutional act and therefore didn t require the 
governor s signature The real issue involved was whether we 
needed two-thirds to override an anticipated gubernatorial veto 
or whether simple majorities were sufficient to pass a 
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reapportionment bill [If simple majorities were all that was 
required, we didn t need Republican votes to override an 
anticipated veto by the governor] We ultimately lost that 
battle m the courts 

I got the job I was appointed chairman by Bob Moretti 
of the Reapportionment Committee basically because it was an 
impossible task and nobody else wanted it I didn t 
particularly want it except that as I say I was kind of 
making my way up and it seemed like a plum to be chairman of 
an important committee during an important time So I accepted 
it with the view in mind that I would try to do the best job I 
could 

RQ-w_Pjks.t.i: 3_ A Eg.. D e terminad 

I would have assumed that it would be a real job that a lot of 
people would scramble for 

Well it gives you a certain amount of influence and power in 
the legislature and to the extent that s your goal, sure The 
problem with it is that mechanically what you re dealing with 
is in the assembly eighty assembly districts You have 
diverse interests and it involves an enormous amount of 
individual negotiation And we 11 get into that For example 
I think it was [Assemblyman] Carley Porter had an aunt m Bell 
Gardens that he wanted in his district This of course has 
nothing to do with the public interest m reapportionment But 

Carley was a Democrat We needed all the Democratic votes and 
also some Republican votes In order to get Carley s aunt into 
his district it meant a shift of some 40 000 people I may 
not have the cities and communities right and may be 
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embellishing a bit But one man one vote required that if 
you added 40 000 to Carley s district you had to take away 
40 000 and give it somewhere else So it necessarily involved 
other legislators interests and we needed Carley Porter s 
vote [as well as any other Democratic legislators who might be 
affected by such a change ] First of all we had an enormous 
investment m reapportionment 

Talk about that What do you mean investment 
Well when a legislator decides what impact a reapportionment 
proposal has on his district he s looking at several key 
indicators obviously registration Democrat to Republican 
something we call turnout how many of the Democrats actually 

turned out in key elections and then something called the 
loyalty factor which is how loyal are the Democrats to their 
candidates We would use key elections as our indicators For 
example the Unruh-Reagan election in 1970 would be an example 
of that But in any event you could tell how loyal the 
Democrats were Again these criteria have absolutely nothing 
to do with the public s interest m reapportionment They have 
to do with getting individual votes from members for 
reapportionment bill [based upon whether they think they can 
win reelection in the new district] * 

I quickly learned that reapportionment simply is an 
inherent conflict of interest and belongs outside the 
legislature It s impossible and naive to anticipate that a 
legislature with such an important interest could deal with it 
objectively and m some big public interest So so if we re 
going to begin shifting 40 000 folks around to get Carley 
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Porter s aunt into his district this is going to have some 
impact on surrounding legistors who were involved and they 
want to know what the impact is in these criteria I ve 
described as well as others I mean it got real specific 
like the number of college educated people the number of home 
owners versus renters income range that kind of stuff 

And to get this information you need a computer and 
every time we made a change, it of course potentially 
affected several other districts We would go to the computer 
and the computer was in use you know eighteen hours a day 
during this period of time Let me use this Carley Porter 
example again He wanted his aunt in his district And we 
developed this concept of a broadening concentric circle We 
tried to limit the circle so that the fewest possible number 
of legislators are involved So let s suppose we had to add 
40 000 people from Assemblyman X s district to get Carley s 
aunt into his district and then we had to take away 40 000 
And if we simply added it to Assemblyman X s district that 
would be a two-way switch But it might be a three-way switch 
involving Assemblyman Y And actually some issues got so 
involved that we d be involving seven or eight legislators at a 
time and there might be several of these kinds of proposed 
changes going on at the same time m different parts of the 
state So we would have to keep going to the computer time and 
time again to keep reprinting these numbers out so we could 
come up with at least you know some resolution 

And now there would be literally hundreds maybe even 
thousands of issues like Carley Porter s aunt Somebody had a 
bridge just outside their district that they wanted to have 
named after them There were large enterprises like in Long 
Beach the shipyards and stuff like that which were 
potentially campaign contnbuters Who got the shipyards would 
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MEADE be an important issue I think. [Assemblywoman] March Fong 

[Eu] here locally was retiring from the legislature to run 
for secretary of state One would think that we had a free 
district to deal with there but m fact March was very keen 
on keeping her district intact and basically resisted any 
intrusion or change In Alameda County for example we had 
population to support 4 3 districts with five assembly seats 
held by incumbent Democrats which meant somebody had to go out 
over the hill into Contra Costa County There was a big fight 
amongst the five Alameda County legislators including me as 
to who was going to go out and inherit Lafayette Onnda 
Pleasant Hill which was Republican territory 

.Use of ComputeEa_aad-C.QmagQm3.se. 

I had an aide with me by the name of Michael Berman who was— 
and he s quite well known in political circles—he s the 
brother of Howard Berman 1 Michael s never run or held public 
office but he is a genius at political analysis If we had to 
do a change that involved five or six districts and then to go 
put it into the computer and get the printout and return it to 
all the members involved to find out whether it was 
satisfactory we would quadruple our time involved Michael 
had developed a computer mind I could ask him what the 
40 000-vote change would mean to Carley Porter and the 
surrounding members and he would from memory click out these 
figures [He would say ] Well [Assemblyman] Jack [R ] 

Fenton s loyalty factor will drop by two points The 
registration will go up slightly and the turnout isn t too 
good And he would be pretty much on base He was with me 


1 Howard Berman served in the assembly from 1973-1982 and m 
1982 was elected to congress 
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you know twenty-four hours a day on this and could kind of 
feed me information and basically skip the step to the 
computer 

So the computer investment was enormous and of course 
all of the programming You re talking about literally a state 
of 21 000 000 people at the time And you know we want to 
know what these people are like and where they are and how they 
vote and what they look like So there was an enormous 
financial investment in that 

The senate was also going through reapportionment 
[Assemblyman] Mervyn Dymally now a congressman was my 
counterpart in the senate although he never seemed to be as 
involved as I was I was at this thing fifteen hours a day 
Merv was out socializing and it never seemed to bother him 
Now true you only had forty senatorial districts but X never 
understood how he rested so easily I kept asking how things 
are going and he said Oh no problem Basically what he 
was doing was promising everything to everybody And it worked 
until the members started talking to each other in which 
somebody said Well I m sure glad I got the shipyards m Long 
Beach and the adjoining senator said Oh wait a minute 
Merv promised me that Then of course it all fell apart in 
the senate 

Basically looming in the background here is the public 
interest what is it what are the real issues in 
reapportionment We wanted to insure for the next ten years 
Democratic party control of the state assembly The 
Republicans have for years maintained that the number of 
seats they hold in the state legislature is disproportionate to 
the total Republican registration figures in the state How 
you draw the lines clearly affects that So we had majorities 
in the assembly and my job was to insure that over the next 
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MEADE ten years those majorities would maintain And the way you do 
that is you find all the—like was done in the 60 
reapportionment—you find all the Republicans in Alameda 
County put them in one district give them one representative 
and elect four Democrats m the surrounding districts 

We had many many problems Ken Cory was in Orange 
County He was elected as a Democrat from Orange County 
because I think his opponent was m some kind of trouble and 
that s the only way a Democrat got elected there We had to 
protect Cory s reelection The way we did that was to find 
every Democrat in Orange County and put him in Ken Cory s 
district And that actually meant going door to door in some 
cases and finding where every Democrat lived and draw all the 
lines to encompass them to give him something close to a 
majority of Democrats so he could stand a chance of reelection 
This became known ultimately as the famous Coryador which 
Ronald Reagan went on TV with to put the Cory district up on a 
map and it looked ugly It was a kind of salamander-like 
thing through Orange County and he [Reagan] pointed to this as 
an illustration of gross gerrymandering by the Democrats And 
indeed it was It was this experience that led me to believe 
ultimately that I was in the middle of an inherent conflict of 
interest and caused me to ultimately propose m subsequent 
legislation the creation of some kind of independent 
commission to draw the lines in the future 

Interestingly enough, so that the governor doesn t look 
altogether clean in this the Republicans were not innocent 
either They had problems too Like [Assemblyman W ] Don 
MacGillivray former mayor of Santa Barbara was having trouble 
because Isla Vista was m the center of his district right on 
the beach right on the ocean there And these were students 
active students and clearly not voting for Don MacGillivray 
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who was a very conservative Republican The Republicans tried 
to save MacGillivray and proposed that we go out into the 
ocean that we steal Isla Vista right from the center of 
MacGillivray s district go out into the ocean with lines and 
deliver that community down to the assemblyman who represented 
Ventura County And so when I listened to the governor on TV 
talk about this gross gerrymandering I wished for equal time 
to describe what the Republicans were proposing 

I had to interview every legislator both Democrats and 
Republicans to get their votes Their requests bordered 
everything from real specific ways that they could get 
reelected to the most bizarre and unreasonable requests 
imaginable I ve referred to Carley Porter s aunt As I say 
there were hundreds of special requests like that There was 
also vying for special interests located throughout the state 

Anecdotes 

MEADE Just as an aside I remember everybody had their own techniques 
in dealing with me I remember there was another legislator 
[Assemblyman] Harvey Johnson and he was quite a drinker He 
invited the older members I would go up to their office 

I wouldn t summon them to mine And I remember going up there 
to Harvey Johnson s office—he had a district down in L A 
somewhere—and you know we sat in there and kind of talked 
Michael Berman was there too We re ready to get going and 
Harvey was important to us What he had was one of his 
secretaries on the ice and the other on the liquor And we 
would chat with him about the good old days decades gone by 
He d been m the legislature maybe twenty years After about 
four or five drinks with Michael who was a computer 
technician roaring with laughter and I was feeling pretty 
good Harvey brings out his cellophane overlay with his lines 
already drawn block by block And m this kind of semi-drunken 
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stupor we proposed to negotiate with Harvey Johnson the lines 
of his district 

[Assemblyman] John Vasconcellos I always remember John 
John was a great guy and I have a great deal of admiration for 
him And his politics are really good But John would come on 
about reapportionment m this manner Well Ken I don t want 

to talk about this I think reapportionment is a conflict of 

interest It s dirty it s untidy I don t want to have 

anything to do with it That was basically his position 
Don t bother me He d tell me Id say John we ve got to 

talk about it You know it is an important bill And then 
John would say Oh well come in and see me He kept 

putting me off And when I finally did get in there he had 

his own cellophane overlay about his lines and what he wanted 
in the district obviously doing his homework 

Some real problems were people like [Assemblyman] Larry 
Kapiloff who now I think is a state judge He was elected 

to one of the districts in San Diego Again I think it was 

largely a Republican district He won because of some problems 
that his opponent had got into His was a very precarious 
situation I don t think that district had ever elected a 
Democrat before One of my obligations was to insure that 
Larry got reelected And the only way I could do that was by 
increasing his Democratic registration To do that we had to 
take from some surrounding districts Wadie Deddeh who now 
m the state senate had an adjoining district a loyal 
Democrat He says when I talked to him he says Kenny I 
love Larry I want to do anything I can to help him I 11 go 
into his district and campaign for him I 11 raise money for 
him I 11 appear for him Just don t touch my district 
That was basically the view 
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MEADE So we had a hell of a time down there Another legislator 

involved in that area was [Assemblyman] Peter Chacon a Chicano 
legislator It became evident that Peter really didn t 
understand the process We needed to take about 25 000 
Democrats away from Peter who was relatively safe We had 
distributed the proposal and computer printouts—and as I say 
most of these legislators have staff who are very astute on 
these things But when Peter came m to see me he had the 
computer printout and it was clear he Dust didn t know 
anything about it He didn t know what the numbers meant he 

didn t know really what was happening he didn t know his old 
boundary lines 

While we were talking to Peter it became clear to me 
that he didn t understand what was proposed and we had shown 
him something more favorable than we really wanted ^ust to get 
him interested When it was clear that he didn t understand 
it I looked at Michael and Michael looked at me and I said 
Well Michael I think we ve given Peter the wrong district 
and [Michael] says That s right We ve made a mistake And 
with this we switched papers and without Peter really 
realizing it 25 000 Democrats disappeared from his district 
and were added to Larry Kapiloff s district 

Now this is humorous and kind of insider stuff but you 
know in the long run you have to look at well what about 
those 25 000 people who all of a sudden changed 

representatives What say did they have in it'? What are their 
mtersts in it’’ And I think it s ;just indicative of how 
bankrupt this system is m far as the legislature doing the 
reapportionment 

Here m Alameda County March Fong resisted She was the 
likely one who wanted to go over who should go over the hill 
[to Contra Costa County] because she wasn t going to return to 
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the assembly because she was going to run for statewide office 
But she fought us tooth and nail all the way I think because 
she may have wanted to keep her options open to run for the 
assembly again And then we discovered the ships 1 Essentially 
there are a lot of navy personnel (about 20 000) in the Pacific 
at sea and they are not listed anywhere And so the census 
arbitrarily assigns them to a place and the place for the 
Pacific was the City of Alameda which was m the heart of 
March Fong s district or was part of the district that was in 
the area we were talking about So what we did was to keep 
March happy we assigned the ships to her which made her 
figures inflated by 20 000 people That doesn t mean all those 
people are going to vote or even know where that district is 
located 

Posturing and Leveraging 

MEADE There were a number of these kinds of things But overall what 
we were attempting to do was to get a bill that would first get 
the Democrats all forty-one—I think we had forty-six—to vote 
for it First criteria they wanted was can I get reelected m 
this district 9 The next one followed on the first was to 
insure a Democratic majority And then the third one was the 
Republicans The Republicans were necessary because we had a 
recalcitrant governor and we really wanted to play upon an 
obvious split between the Republicans and the governor The 
governor is interested m changing control of the legislature 
and giving the Republicans the opportunity of eventually 
regaining control [His view of the reapportionment process 
was to change the boundaries in such a way as to give the 
Republicans a chance to attain a majority in the 
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legislature ] All the Republicans would normally want that 
The problem was they were also in districts themselves and 
wanted to insure that they had a district that they could get 
reelected m So we frankly traded off We said Look 
here s the district you re going to get if you vote for an 
anticipated override Nice compact neat district with a lot 
of Republicans in it It looked very favorable But this is 
the district you re going to get if you don t vote for an 
override indicating that other members of the Republicans 
were going to vote with us We played this off on the 
Republicans to try to attract votes 

Bob—I can t remember his name He was a Republican 
legislator from down m Monterey—[Assemblyman Robert] Bob 
[Wood] In particular I remember him Bobby was not the most 
secure person m the world I would bring him into my office 
and I d show him this beautiful district with downtown Carmel 
and Monterey and everything together and numbers that would 
clearly indicate he would get reelected And then say But 
Bob if you re not going to vote with us [to override the 
governor]* then here s the district you re going to get 
There would be about a dozen assembly districts intersecting 
into downtown Carmel completely carving up all his vote 
Beads of perspiration would begin to form on his forehead—and 
he had a bald head—and they would drip down the sides He 
would literally run out of my office down the hall into the 
Republican caucus chairman s office and say I didn t sell 
out» I didn t sell out 1 

Anyway oh just to make the point if I m rambling 

here you can stop me there are committee public hearings on 
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any reapportionment bill As you can see the criteria has 
nothing to do with the public at this point but to make it 
look like the public s involved we would put these proposals 
up and have public hearings But they were used hardly for the 
purpose of determining public policy We used one public 
hearing on the guy from Carmel to our advantage We showed 
him the bad district because Bob had not committed to voting 
for us and he happened to be on the committee So all the 
people from Carmel and Monterey the mayors and the city 
council people were up in Sacramento at this public hearing 
and you know they were complaining about this complete 
dissolution of their former assembly district This of 
course was all set up to embarrass this particular legislator 
[Assemblyman] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] , who was on the committee 
at the time said Well Mr Chairman I know this is a tough 
30 b and we can t please everybody But I think these people 
sure have a point This looks awful At which point m full 
view of all his assembly constituents and mayors and city 
councilmen I said Well here s the distirct we showed him in 
a former bill and unveiled this nice, compact district which 
everybody would approve But we couldn t get this fellow to 
vote for it Obviously at this point he calls time out and 
goes down and chats This was to put extreme leverage on him 
There was quite a bit of this going on of posturing and 
leveraging 

Anyway through all of this I did secure the promise of a 
vote for reapportionment from twelve Republicans [together 
with the forty-six Democrats the twelve Republicans gave us 
the two-thirds vote necessary to override the governor s 
anticipated veto ]* 
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The twelve were ready to vote for an override and Bob 
Moretti who was then the speaker and Jack Fenton were back 
east at the time and I said Bobby I ve done it Each one 
of them had committed to me absolutely I said Bob we ve 

got the votes Ready to bring up the bill You better get out 
here before they change their minds So he races out here 
but overnight Reagan had gotten wind of this of course and he 
began calling these people through the night saying If you 
vote for this Democratic reapportionment to each of these 
Republican members I m going to come in and campaign against 
you m the next election’ And of course overnight the whole 
thing fell apart None of them voted with me I was a bit 
embarrassed over the process at least that particular bill 
and we didn t have the Republican votes But let s see I 
think I better let you ask me another question here because I m 
just rambling on 

The Court Takes Over 

This is really fascinating Let me just get some basics now 
You were the chairperson of the reapportionment committee m 
your second term as assemblyman 
Right 

So that would have been 1972 7 

Yes but I think Henry Waxman was the chairman before me and 
he basically threw his hands up He couldn t get it done and 
he became Health Committee chairman So I think this was 
somewhere m the middle of my first year of my second term 
Okay now did you have a deadline when you had to get this 
done 7 Like it was first year of your second term that would 
be 1973 Did you have to get it done by 75 7 
Well as interpreted by the United States Supreme Court the 
state legislature had reapportionment on the heels of every 
census What that meant was unclear We knew a 
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reapportionment had to occur but what happens if it can t 
occur* 5 That s one of the reasons we went to court to try to 
eliminate the need for the governor s signature to try to get 
out from under it that way As you know ultimately we failed 
and the courts took it over and did it themselves Ironically 
they came pretty much to the same lines I drew As a matter of 
fact I m not sure if they didn t dwell heavily on my staff in 
the court reapportionment because as I say the lines were 
very familiar I knew the courts did not have—I don t know 
what criteria they used and they certainly didn t have the 
resources I think they had to use our computer stuff 

I remember when I was conducting all of these interviews 
Bob Crown who was still alive then the assemblyman from 
Alameda was in my office all the time as I went through these 
raps with these different legislators trying to secure their 
agreement to a bill And finally I realized he was there 
because he d done the reapportionment in 1960 and was kind of 
mentoring me He certainly gave me a lot of advice 

But after a while I said You know you don t have to 
be here any more Bob I don t think it s necessary anymore I 
think I can handle it He said Oh I quite agree but you 
need a witness I said What do you mean I need a witness' 5 
He said Well gee every time you offer a legislator a new 
line for a vote that s a felony And all of a sudden it 
dawned on me that you know that s absolutely correct There 
is a statute on the books and I hadn t really even thought of 
it But in fact that s absolutely true and that s what we 
were doing I quickly realized that the legislature had no 
business whatsoever doing this because the public interest is 
subverted entirely to this criteria 

Well let s go back a little for more reference Now you 


mentioned before that you went to court or the assembly went 
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to court to try to get a ruling that the governor s signature 

was not necessary in a reapportionment bill 

Right 

You lost that 
We lost that issue 

That meant that the governor had to sign it 

Right 

Okay 

That also meant we needed then two-thirds 
Majority for an override 9 
Right right 

So then what happened was that you couldn t get the two-thirds 

to override 

Right 

is that when the courts took over 9 
Right right I think they took over some time They actually 
gave us a deadline somewhere along the line 
what was the year 9 

I think it had to be done—I m not absolutely sure about this— 
sometime in 73-74 

So this is a lot of intense work within that short period of 

time 

Yes 

Within about a year 

Yes some of it had already been done because as I say Henry 
Waxman had been appointed chairman before me So the computer 
bank and all the programs had already been entered into it at 
that time But yes it was an impossible task I mean the 
numbers were such that there s no way to get a governor s 
signature without completely emasculating Democratic control 
There was no way the Democrats were going to vote for a bill 
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that didn t insure Democratic control until the next 
reapportionment 

FONG Right exactly But then if the courts were taking over that 

was obviously the last resort If the legislature could not 
deal with it then the courts would take care of it 
MEADE Correct 

What Can Be Done? 

FONG Okay but now is it still that same process where it s through 

the legislature'’ They still ve got to try to figure it out 

and if they don t the courts have to go through with it 

MEADE That s true As I understand it I don t think that 

there have been proposals for some kind of commission to draw 

the lines But I mean you know I ve painted a pretty 

cynical picture here but the other side of the com is how do 

you arrive at some independent group 1 ’ I mean you know it s a 

bit naive You re going to get people who know about 

government and politics and they re going to have some 

allegiances The other thing is what criteria is the public 

interest 1 ’ What is it? I mean what is the public interest m 

reapportionment? I m not sure that what the answer to that 

is I assume there s some it would have something to do 

with some continuity I assume that it has something to do 

with not deliberately eliminating like racial blocs and that 

kind of thing [I assume it has something to do with 

* 

maintaining a sense of community ] 

[End Tape 3 Side A] 
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criteria of the public interest What are some of your 
thoughts on that' 5 

Well I I rule out the the the illicit and 
[Interruption] 

You ve got to rule out the pernicious elements of 
reapportionment That s where the lines are drawn with a 
conscious effort to eliminate the voting strength of 
minorities Clearly that s what those the public 

interest it seems to me is certainly m seeing that those 
kinds of things are not done with reapportionment But you get 
to the positive and I don t know really know what criteria 
any independent commission would use I suppose some sense of 
continuity or community perhaps although not necessarily 
The public has an interest m what they call contiguous 
districts that is basically not like the Coryador which 
meanders through an entire county but basically a contiguous 
area that is kind of lumped into an area I suppose if the 
district has a tradition of voting with one party or another 
you might say that the majority might reflect that But gee 
after you get out of that I don t know really what the 
criteria are And those are fairly mechanical All the [U S ] 
Supreme Court has said is they ve got to be equal in population 
so that each person has the same voters impact They don t 
lump a million people into one district and 200 000 m another 
to give disproportionate representation And I suspect the 
Supreme Court hasn t had more to say about it because they 
don t know what the criteria are either 

So one conclusion is to accept the cynical view I ve 
painted of it as the reality and let the legislators do it 
But I mean I wish I had a better answer I mean you can 
easily create a blue-ribbon commission of say maybe some 
official Ex-officio members and some public members But 
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what criteria do they use 9 I really don t know what the answer 
to that is 

Something as simple as 311 st cutting it up into grids that s 

totally unrecognized 9 

Well a random kind of grid would 

Although we re talking about people who are already m 
positions in the assembly right now 

Right right that makes it difficult You mean a let the 
chips fall where they may kind of thing 9 Of course a random 
grid doesn t necessarily mean the public interest is served 
either I don t know I mean for example if you ve got a 
history of thirty years of Democratic control of the 
legislature and all of a sudden a random grid changes that 
and maybe you have fewer Republicans in the state than 
Democrats and now the Republicans are in control Let the 
chips fall where they may has risks too 
You were doing the same thing though 

Well it wasn t random We were doing a conscious manipulation 
of the lines to achieve very specific goals 

Well I was thinking all these stories that you were telling 
me they re funny and all that but obviously when you re going 
through that was there sort of a sense of there s a lot of 
power there or how much of it was ^ust a real drag 
It was a real drag and I was as I say I was beginning to 
have deep questions about the process that I had entered and 
the life that I had entered in politics And certainly my 
experience with reapportionment was not fulfilling I didn t 
feel right about what I was doing although I started with the 
notion Well if I secure Democratic party control of the 
state legislature over the next ten years that is consistent 
with my politics would further the interest of my district 
But you get beyond that and it was very much a drag 
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And. you know listening to these really nit-picking 
I mean one [Walter J ] Wally Karabian who was an 
assemblyman who was also leaving office to run for state 
office He really didn t have an interest m the outcome of 
legislation Yet he fought because he had a successor he 
wanted to get elected And so you know here he is He s got 
a personal friend who happened to be Richard Alatorre and 
Alatorre was running in the district to succeed him He wanted 
to keep that district together so that Alatorre could win it 
Then you had I mean there were just a thousand different 
little things like that going on And you know it got to be 
really tiresome listening to these people be so petty 
actually 

Who was the power behind you because you had to decide which 
Republicans you re going to sort of let have their districts 
and which Republicans you re going to kill'’ 

Yes well this this has to do with what I said kind of off the 
record here earlier the inherent power of the staff I mean 
after all they control the information that is necessary to 
make these judgments about whether Democrats are going to get 
reelected and whether the majority of Democrats are going to 
get elected My staff was presented to me in effect I didn t 
have the opportunity to select my own staff Bob Moretti gave 
me the appointment The staff was clearly tied to Moretti and 
there was no way that I for example could go off on some 
bizarre plan in the name of public good to create a plan that 
would alter the status quo 
Why not'’ 

I would have never gotten Moretti s approval for it basically 
You would have just been dropped as the committee chair*’ 

Oh sure And I had by this time become a kind of lieutenant 
m the Moretti era And you know this is basically how I got 
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to be appointed chairman I guess So the staff kept me at 
bay and just the inherent power struggles within the 
legislature did 

There s another thing like Howard Berman Michael 
Berman s brother had not been elected yet to anything wanted 
to run for the assembly and was looking for a district to run 
in One of the criteria I was given was we need a district 
for Howard Berman one of these vacant districts that he can 
get elected m Michael was right there and there were 
certain alliances between Howard Henry Waxman and Bob Moretti 
that dealt with this issue And so there was always the Howard 
Berman district to deal with There were certain criteria 
Ken Cory had to get reelected Howard Berman had to have a 
district that kind of stuff A whole list of things that I 
couldn t really deal with 

flho- s In Control? 

You re a former football player so you know all about 
downfield blocking and all of that It sounds like the staff 
people had a lot of power And there s obviously Moretti 
behind you You re the one who basically was up front taking 
the heat having to deal with people being either threatened 
or whined at or whatever 

Yes yes Well it s true And as I say I was ambitious at 
that time and readily accepted what I perceived as a 
responsibility not normally given to one with so little 
experience in the assembly It was a feather in my cap As 
long as my politics were limited to it s better the Democrats 
are in power than the Republicans—an analysis which I ve come 
to learn is rather shallow—it wasn t too much of a problem 
But after I got into this and as I say other doubts began 
creeping into my mind and questions being raised about what I 
was doing The value of what I was doing became less apparent 
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to me in a deeper analysis I was basically up to my ears in 
petty little requests that really didn t have much to do with 
anything worthwhile I suppose somewhere along the way if I 
had pulled off a reapportionment bill and gotten these 
Republican votes to override the governor that would have been 
something of an accomplishment for me Kind of taking a task 
that was obviously m ruins and making it successful But 
again that had very little to do with anything I think you 
know except maybe me 

Well you d mentioned before that there were public hearings on 
this and you gave this one example how you sort of controlled 
that But I m wondering the truth of the matter is there 
isn t that much attention put on reapportionment by the general 
public 

No although I again put this in the context of a kind of 
manipulation of this one legislator to embarrass him in front 
of his constituents But the people in Carmel and surrounding 
communities and the city council people and the local 
government officials they would rather have one legislator 
than a dozen with their interests divided I mean I think 
that s a legitimate issue There are some good-government 
organizations that have a kind of broader interest m 
reapportionment who might better articulate what the true 
criteria ought to be than I have been able to But there s not 
any widespread sense of knowledge of what the importance of 
reapportionment is no And the public hearings they really 
didn t mean much 

Except for the one where you like you said tried to embarrass 
that one person Otherwise how were they handled^ 

Well there were more legitimate hearings I think What the 
public hearings were was an opportunity basically for local 
communities to express what they wanted in reapportionment 
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And where you didn t have this kind of inexorable conflict that 
we had between the governor and the legislature there might be 
more time and opportunity to invite and allow that kind of 
involvement You might be able to change some lines because 
perhaps a local area is going to be divided from somebody that 
they want to be with Minorities would have this interest for 
example You re cutting us up and diluting our strength 
Where you had votes to spare and controlled everything 
there might be more of an opportunity to listen to this kind of 
issue in a hearing and then change the lines to accommodate 
that I don t know what it was like when in 1960 when Bob 
Crown did it or for that matter in 1980 but I think it 
probably was a hell of a lot easier in the 1960 reapportion 
than it was when we did it 
Why do you say that’’ 

Well because you have this inexorable conflict of the 
Republicans in the assembly and their votes needed If you 
come m there with fifty-five votes Democratic votes and a 
Democratic governor you can pretty much draw your own lines 
and you know make your own folks happy Then invite these 
other public issues m and change the lines to accommodate 
them essentially disregarding the Republicans altogether You 
know there s more room to operate basically But no it was a 
pretty sordid affair I think 

I wish I had a better idea as to what to do One of two 
things has to happen either it has to be taken out of the 
hands of the legislature and done by somebody different 
altogether with some yet-to-be-conceived criteria or accept it 
for what it is and do away with notions of public interest and 
let the legislature do it But this kind of hybrid is very 
naive to expect the legislature s going to do it without the 
kind of things I m talking about—i e how do I get reelected 7 
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How does my party retain control' 5 And after all that s 
decided then maybe looking at some public issues 
You mentioned before there was someone else who was on the 
reapportionment committee who was the chair before you 
Henry Waxman who is now m congress 

And then is there any story around other people who were 
maybe talked about before you and how did it come down to you' 5 
Hmm 

It s a major major [committee seat] 

No not so much that the one thing I haven t talked about is 
the congressional reapportionment The state legislatures do 
also draw the lines for the congressional boundaries What 
that meant was [Congressman Philip A ] Phil Burton who was 
then alive coming around Sacramento with the congressional 
lines And he had his own computers and all of that Normally 
m our day it was whatever Phil Burton says is what you do for 
the congressional lines 

As far as other people I really don t know I know that 
Henry [Waxman] had it and then there was an opening on the 
[Assembly] Health Committee because I think that was when Bob 
Crown died if I m not mistaken And Henry said he wanted to 
be Health Committee chairman And it left this opening and as 
I say I think it fell to me by way of default 

There was a desire among the inner circle of Moretti s 
friends to give me an appointment of some kind And m a way 
this was m some respects perhaps perceived by Bob as a 
hopeless task that I couldn t have hurt anything anyway I 
don t know I don t know 

As far as the reapportionment and all that goes you were 
mentioning which Republicans were going to be essentially 
challenged and some who were going to be kept How did you 
decide that” 5 
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Well as I say it was a kind, of we were after I think 

twelve eleven or twelve Republican votes to override an 
anticipated veto 
How did you choose those’’ 

We didn t choose them We tested each one of them out who was 
most likely to be in trouble Well we did choose some I 
mean you looked at Republicans who were vulnerable and needed 
help to get reelected And we knew that even though they had 
loyalties to their party and their governor their first 
priority was can I get reelected 9 And can I assure my 
reelection by even violating my party s principles and my 
governor s request by getting a district that guarantees my 
election 9 And we played on that and there were several 
Republicans like some of the Democrats I mentioned who were in 
vulnerable districts 

There were some nasty kind of negotiations going on also 
that I wasn t necessarily a part of but that really at the 
leadership top I mean I had heard stories about this 

and I really can t speak to it specifically because I wasn t 
part of it But some kind of trade-offs like We won t put a 
formidable candidate in against a Republican if you will vote 
for this bill kind of thing What that meant was I 

think we ve spoken earlier about how actually in modern times 
districts don t select one of their own and send them to 
Sacramento Sacramento selects somebody that they forge upon 
the districts If you have a candidate who isn t going to get 
this kind of support financial and otherwise from the 
Democratic caucus then they re not going to be able to 
successfully defeat an incumbent There were some arrangements 
at that level among the leadership both back and forth between 
Republicans and Democrats where agreements would be made where 
we won t put a formidable candidate against you That might 
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involve an incumbent Republican for example who even though 
he wasn t vulnerable would not have to spend a lot of time 
campaigning and could do some other things if he was the 
beneficiary of such an agreement I had heard rumblings about 
these kinds of arrangements I was never a party to any of 
those I don t know about that too much 

Bob Moretti had at the time you were an assemblyman was the 

speaker 

Right 

Who were some of his other lieutenants at that time 0 
Well Wally Karabian was the majority floor leader until such 
time as Wally got in trouble Wally backed a candidate against 
one of Moretti s candidates in an open district And he fell 
from power over this issue because the idea was the speaker 
should never be challenged And so he was kind of exiled He 
was exiled and replaced by Jack Fenton also from Los Angeles 
who was became majority floor leader and was a real close 
ally Another very formidable ally was Willie Brown who was 
named chairman of Ways and Means under Bob Moretti At the 
very very core I would say that those three formed the real 
center of power The next circle around the speaker would 
include people like myself 

What was John Vasconcellos 0 I know he was very he s real 
tight with Willie Brown or at least I thought he was 
Yes but John I would not put in this category John was at 
this time at least not invited into the speaker s office to 
discuss what we re going to do about either responding to some 
issue or who we re going to appoint chariman or that kind of 
thing I mean Moretti made these decisions himself but there 
were a certain group that we would discuss when an opening 
occurred who we should appoint that kind of stuff John was 
liked but in these days John was much further from the center 
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of power in the legislature and was articulating kind of 
public-interest issues in a more detached manner Now he s 
obviously made the jump into the heart of power in subsequent 
years but he wasn t at that time He was very well liked and 
certainly he was a friend of Moretti s But he was not kind 
of at the center of power The center of power was basically 
Willie Jack Fenton and then after that you got into the Henry 
Waxman myself level of people 

So there was definitely that hierarchy within that 
Right This is a very very interesting period in California 
political history If we have time we will talk about that 
I don t want to get into it now because it s getting late but 
I do want to talk about that because I know that was when [Leo] 
McCarthy won That was the beginning of your going down 
Right right right I used that opportunity to basically 
the boat was leaving the pier and I decided not to get on it 
because I wanted out at that time 
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V THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE COMMITTEE 
[Session 3 September 9 1987] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

:che_Peath Penalty Issue 

FONG Okay basically I wanted to talk to you about the issue of the 
death penalty because you were involved with all of that I 
understand you were with the Criminal Justice Committee 7 
MEADE Yes 

FONG Okay and so first of all maybe talk a little bit about your 

feeling about the issue and how that developed I know you 
father worked for a prison 

MEADE Yes my dad worked in the education department for many years 
at San Quentin prison And I can recall as a youngster the 
Caryl Chessman execution comes to mind but my dad was a very 
vigorous opponent of the death penalty I inherited many of 
his feelings about this issue It was his view that state 
murder was the most premeditated form of murder tended to 
dehumanize the system and the people in it and that it was 
just inherently wrong And it was a feeling that I had 

I remember [UC Professor] Eugene Burdick delivering a 
lecture at the UC campus when Caryl Chessman was executed m 
which he made a big point about it isn t some obscure state 
official pulling the lever over there m San Quentin to kill 
this man they re doing it in your name in the name of the 
people of the state of California and every one of us bears 
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personal responsibility for allowing that to happen 1 I had 
these very strong feelings about the death penalty as an 
opponent of it 

I remember attending demonstrations over at San Quentin 
during my youth with my dad when someone was going to be 
executed over there So this is basically a kind of moral 
fundamental view that I had when I arrived at the legislature 
Your father was a guard over there' 5 

No no he worked in the education programs for inmates Just 
as an aside California Department of Corrections has always 
been a dichotomy between California has never been able 

to make up its mind whether we want to punish these people or 
attempt to rehabilitate them And basically the custody 
punishment side of the issue predominates They tend to resent 
and look at rehabilitation programs as some kind of liberal 
sop My dad was much more inclined in that way 
Unfortunately it seems that in this day that any attempt at 
rehabilitation has been abandoned generally for straight 
incarceration and punishment 

Eolitical In-Fiahting 

You entered the assembly m 1971 Were you on the Criminal 
Justice Committee right away” 5 

Not right away I went on the Criminal Justice Committee 
because of the death-penalty issue The background here is 
that you ve got a lot of folks demagoguing the law-and-order 
issue [Then state Senator] George Deukmejian was a classic 
example of that a man of limited abilities and talents but 
saw the issue of crime and law and order as one which would 
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sell politically and then of course demagogued the hell out 
of it and rode to higher fame 

The other thing I want to say about the death penalty is 
it doesn t stop crime It doesn t In fact there s 
statistics to show that on the date of a public execution 
there s an increase in the amount of murders around It s kind 
of like the pickpockets at work in the hangings in seventeenth- 
century England But the issue had arisen politically and 
because of the demagoguery people felt the need of the death 
penalty Crime was definitely on the upswing California had 
essentially stopped de facto executions in California by 
Supreme Court interpretations and the like But the people 
voted on a state ballot initiative—I think it was in maybe 
68 or 70—by a two-to-one margin to reinstate the California 
death penalty 1 That initiative didn t say what the terms of 
the death penalty were }ust that it should be reinstated 
FONG What year was this"* 

MEADE I think the initiative was passed in 1970 I m not absolutely 
certainly about that So we were obliged to reinstate the 
death penalty But then the issue of what the terms of the 
death penalty were going to be was up to the legislature They 
had to pass a bill And Deukmejian had the bill He was a 
senator at the time and what he wanted to do was to execute 
everybody from train robbers to kidnappers I mean there are 
a lot of people going to get killed under this bill 

Now the Criminal Justice Committee in the assembly was 
basically a graveyard committee What that meant was that 
there were a lot of people on the floor who didn t like the 


Proposition 17 Death Penalty passed 5 386 904 to 2 591 547 
in November 1972 
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death penalty either but would feel compelled under the 
political environment to vote for it if it ever got there The 
Criminal Justice Committee and a lot of other crime and 
punishment issues—I mean there were some ridiculous bills 
about marijuana laws putting people away for a long time and 
that kind of stuff—and basically the object of the Criminal 
Justice Committee was to kill this legislation in committee so 
that it would never get to the floor where people would have to 
cast these votes that they felt were wrong but politically 
necessary 

So the Criminal Justice Committee was generally run by 
liberals and that was true on the eve of the great death- 
penalty debate in the legislature at the time I m talking 
about And those members were Alan Sieroty I think the 
chairman was Bob Crown John Miller Henry Waxman one other—I 
can t remember who that was—I wasn t on the committee at the 
time But basically they had tied up all death-penalty 
legislation and the pressure was mounting from the outside 
and Deukmejian and other people who needed this legislation 
So the next development was that Bob Crown was run down and 
killed by an automobile while he was jogging in Alameda and 
that left a vacancy on the Criminal Justice Committee There 
were nine members on the committee five anti-death penalty 
Democrats and four Republicans 1 With Crown s death it opened 
a vacancy and there was some concern as to what Moretti as 
speaker would do m a replacement appointment because he was 
making soundings about running for governor at the time 
Although he was a stated opponent of the death penalty we 


1 By 1973 the legislative Handbook lists seven members 
Sieroty (chairman) Maddy (vice chairman) Dixon Meade Murphy Seeley 
and Waxman 
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weren t too sure about that So I went to him and I said 
Appoint me to the Criminal Justice Committee And he did 
Then another thing that happened was John Miller who was the 
vice chairman and an assemblyman a neighbor assemblyman from 
Berkeley he then resigned from the committee His resignation 
was based on the fact that Moretti had not appointed him 
chairman Because he was vice chairman he felt personally 
offended by that and so he resigned in protest creating yet 
another vacancy 
Was Crown the chair 9 
Chairman yes 

Okay and what year are we talking about now 9 

We re talking about 1973 

Okay 

Just another insight—Miller had a big long-standing feud with 
Bob Moretti because m the early days when I first got elected 
after Jesse Unruh s withdrawal as Democratic leader m the 
assembly a vacuum had been created There were many many 
contenders to succeed him of which Moretti was one And John 
Miller had been designated as the interim minority leader on 
the condition that he would not himself become a candidate 
for speaker [when the Democrats regained a majority in the 
assembly ] and therefore all the other candidates could agree 
on him But he kind of balked at that and actually in that 
crowded field made a bid to become speaker when the Democrats 
regained a majority Moretti and he never got over that issue 
So anyway he resigns and creates another vacuum My view was 
Well if I m on the Criminal Justice Committee no death- 
penalty bill is going to get out 


* 
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But now the second vacancy occurs when Miller resigns 
and Moretti appoints somebody who was I would say on the 
fence on the issue And that fellow is now a congressman a 
black fellow from Los Angeles [Assemblyman] Julian Dixon and 
a fairly decent guy But ultimately we had to prevail upon him 
the fact that there were mainly blacks getting executed and 
that helped But he was kind of on the fence he could go 
either way on the issue at the time 

Well anyway what happens is that we ve got the death- 
penalty bill bottled up and as I say there s pressure 
mounting from the public and Deukmejian and the rest The 
Deukme]ian bill had already passed the senate and it s heresy 
in the assembly to withdraw a bill out of committee without the 
committee s majority approval That undermines the whole 
integrity of the committee system and virtually never happens 
You either have to get the bill out of the committee or it 
dies But there was a move afloat on the floor of the assembly 
to withdraw the death-penalty bill out of our committee and if 
they got 41 votes that meant that our 5 solid votes against it 
would not prevail and it would come out anyway 
And then it would be voted on by the whole assembly 
Then it would be and also you would lose control over it 
completely So what happens is Moretti begins to lobby me and 
other members of the committee saying I am going to run for 
governor I can t be speaker of an assembly that has tied up a 
death-penalty bill after the people have voted for it by two- 
to-one margin and I want you to pass something out And I 

said Well Bobbie you ve come to the wrong fellow I can t 

do that I m kind of skipping over a lot of ground here but 
basically this was the beginning of a falling out between Bob 
and I He felt I kind of owed that to him on loyalty grounds 
I felt he was talking about a kind of fundamental thing with me 
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that couldn t be tampered with on any grounds He then 
prevailed on this congressman—now congressman Julian Dixon 
then assemblyman—to become what essentially was a swing vote 
The four Republicans and this other appointee of Moretti s 
could produce a majority to pass and we got real concerned 
about that We meaning Waxman Sieroty myself and—I can t 

remember There were five Democrats This black fellow was 
one of them and he was the swing vote that was wavering 
Moretti was lobbying him on the one hand to pass 
something out we began lobbying Dixon on the other hand 
saying Look it s blacks who are getting executed We gave 
him statistics You have to realize we did have some 
resources [Coleman] Cole Blease who was the lobbyist for the 
ACLU [American Civil Liberties Union] was there with a lot of 
he s been fighting this battle for years He looked at 
this as just round twenty-four in a hundred-round battle 
Anyway we began to prevail on Dixon that the Deukmejian bill 
was absurd because it all these people were going to be 
executed even for crimes that didn t warrant anything like 
capital punishment So anyway Moretti was beginning to get 
fairly antagonistic and I was either advised directly or 
indirectly that if we weren t going to pass the bill out he 
was going to allow a withdrawal 

Now you have to understand the power of the speaker I 
mean he assigns bills he appoints committees he appoints the 
chairmen of committees he can basically determine your fate 
And if you re not with him he can do a lot of harm to you 
including you know whether you have an office or not staff 
et cetera So he has the power to stop or allow 41 votes to 
emerge on the floor of the assembly to withdraw this bill and 
it was clear to us that he was going to allow this to occur 
So then we began the odious task of realizing that our power 
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MEADE was slipping And it required us then to engage m a kind of 
debacle that I 11 describe for you 

Basically the idea was that if we just didn t do 
anything and there were forty-one votes to withdraw the bill 
we lose all control The other option—and this was Henry 
Waxman and Alan s view and probably the more intelligent view- 
-is well if the thing s going to get out anyway let s at 
least try to limit it Moretti doesn t want to have a bill 
withdrawn let s pass some vehicle out maybe a life-without- 
possibility-of-parole bill that we know will be amended into 
a death-penalty bill on the floor but we 11 have amendments 
agreed to m advance This was the intelligent view 

Again my view is I can t vote for any death-penalty 
bill or anything I know will result in death-penalty 
legislation Well they tell me You re not voting for a 
death-penalty bill You re voting for a life-without- 

possibilty-of-parole bill But I know it s going to be 
amended into a death penalty on the floor and moreover I ve 
got to engage m negotiations with this idiot who is sponsoring 
this legislation as to what [are] the parameters of that death 
penalty 

Anyway I get into this There were meetings with 
Deukmejian where we re negotiating literally the parameters 
of the death penalty bill Train robbers shouldn t get 
executed kidnappers shouldn t get executed necessarily And 
we were putting stuff in to deliberately make it 
unconstitutional One amendment we had in there was that while 
this thing was enacted into law the legislature shall conduct 
a five-year survey of statistics to determine whether or not 
this thing acts as a deterrent m reality There were many 
pluralities in the Supreme Court interpretations of what were 
constitutional executions But the one continuing theme was 
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that if it didn t act as a deterrent then there was no 
constitutional basis for it 

So our view was one could argue if somebody were 
convicted of a capital crime in California under this bill 
that if the legislature s still studying whether it s a 
deterrent or not then it s unconstitutional until that is 
determined We would put these out and Deukme^ian would kind 
of think of this as some kind of liberal sop that didn t make 
any difference While our view was we re trying to 
deliberately destroy this legislation 

Anyway these negotiations go on for a long time and I 
remember one of the public hearings at which literally the 
capitol was packed with several thousand people all carrying 
banners and signs and screaming We want the death penalty 
We voted for it These folks were the victims of the 
demagoguery of the period 

I remember in a kind of fit of anger on the committee 
making a statement out there to all those folks saying Look 
we re up here deciding issues affecting education the welfare 
of kids the environment taxes and I never see any of you 
folks here And you think that this capital punishment is 
somehow going to make your lives better? There was this 
tremendous round of boos and shouting There was tremendous 
pressure It s very difficult to describe it Moretti was 
feeling the pressure I was feeling the pressure Anyway I 
went along with this arrangement and we did negotiate the 
parameters of the death penalty bill 

We voted a life-without-possibility-of-parole bill out of 
the committee but it was a farce We knew what was going to 
happen and these amendments were placed into the bill on the 
floor of the assembly and I remember when the roll call was 
taken on this They called each member and it got to me 
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MEADE Now technically I m voting on a life-without-possibility-of- 
parole bill which I could vote for but I still said No 
when I was supposed to say Yes Of course everybody gets 
up and we go call time out and talk it over I said It was 
a mistake I 11 go in there and vote right I did vote for 
the thing but I felt very very uncomfortable actually sitting 
down and negotiating [a death-penalty bill and voting for a 
vehicle I knew would result in the reestablishment of the death 
penalty in California ]* I don t mean I was the only one 
There was a whole series of people As I say Alan Sieroty was 
deeply involved and Henry Waxraan 
I m going to call time out 
[ Interruption] 

MEADE I mean I m negotiating the parameters of a death-penalty bill 
who gets executed and who doesn t with my real position being 
I don t want to have anything to do with this This was a 
basic part of my political and personal being and I m 
negotiating the parameters of it While one could rationalize 
it intelligently as the correct thing to do under the 
circumstances I did not feel real good about it And hard 
feelings were I mean there were a lot of confrontations 

between Moretti and me over my performance on that He said 
Well I 11 have to take you off the committee then And I 
said Well you do whatever you want to I m not voting for 

any death-penalty bill 

In the final analysis that s precisely what I did do 
not because of anything other than given the options we had 
there was no other choice But I did not like that I mean 
by this time I d already been through a divorce I d already 


* Bracketed material added by Meade during his review 
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you know sacrificed a great deal of my private life And now 
I m engaged in a process that is really going to the heart of 
the matter and I didn t like it I think this experience more 
than anything led me to begin thinking seriously about getting 
out of this That the price I was paying in personal and human 
terms was much too high for what this was about And we were 
going to have a death penalty restored in California not 
because it was the right thing to do but because of ambitions 
for higher office because of demagoguery on the issue and 
because the public allowed themselves to be misled as though 
this were going to be a cure-all to all crime 
So when the legislature passed the death penalty bill Ronald 
Reagan was still governor I guess because [Governor Edmund 
G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] didn t start until 74 
That s right that s right 

Okay and the ramifications of this bill I know you tried to 
water down some of the things that Deukmejian had But what 
was the general gist of when it finally passed'* 

When it finally passed we had the death penalty restored m 
California Now understand this subsequently was challenged 
in the courts and new interpretations and it was not the last 
of the issue But basically the ma]or thrust of it was it 
restored the death penalty in California Certain capital 
crimes were subject to it The present form of the law was not 
anywhere near what that bill was about 

Now I guess the resolution that was passed through by the 
California voters in 1972 was just saying we wanted the death 
penalty 

But the legislature had to provide the specifics of who could 
get executed The legislature had to adopt the bill doing 
this 

Basically it s a voice of the people kind of thing 
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Right 

And I guess seeing Moretti saying Well all these people 

said they want it so 

Right 

The Price of Conscience 

But technically if the legislature was strong enough they 
could have }ust said Well we know you voted for it but 

Yes my view is that if I for example look at Moretti s 

position I mean I could understand what he said [about 
negotiating for a death penalty bill] made sense if the issue 
didn t really count But when an issue that really counts 

this is something more than ;just a political issue debated in 
the vacuum To me this is a real important part of my value 
system I m inclined to go along with what Edmund Burke once 
said about I owe my constituency my alliegiance but not my 
conscience It s my responsibility as a leader to follow 
those kind of fundamental views and try to make them 
intelligently accepted by my constituency And I would have 
liked to see more of that on the issue of capital punishment 
because it doesn t do anything I mean you know it really 
demeans and brutalizes society I think There is no more 
premeditated form of murder than a state execution 
Well similarly although it s not a life-and-death issue one 
that comes to my mind is like English as the official language 
Yes 

It passed 70 75 percent yet the legislature is still trying 

to work it out so it isn t exactly the same 

Yes it s an analogy you could draw 

Right although this is the life and death thing 

Yes yes 
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FONG What happened after that 0 This happened in 1974 You were 
still in the legislature for two more years 
MEADE Yes 

FONG And obviously the whole thing was challenged in court 

MEADE Yes You know I ve kind of withdrawn from the scene and so 

I m not on top of how the death penalty got to where it was I 

know there was a whole thing with the—geez I can t remember 
this guy s name either this right winger from Los Angeles 
John Briggs the Briggs Initiative 1 

And that was another one where we were going to 
under the Deukmejian bill as originally drafted and the Briggs 
Initiative we would have been executing people about seven or 
eight a month here in the state of California I mean you 
wouldn t be able to get the seat cold for the next execution 
Well I don t want to get into the present law because I 
didn t really have a part in its development But anyway we 
did this in about twenty-five minutes I thought we were going 
to take up most of the hour with it But that s the essence of 
the issue 

Basically after that I pretty much parted ways with— 
began to cut my ties with Moretti and all of that which were 
really my kind of pinnacles in the legislature 

I felt I was personally paying too high a price to be 
there I began seriously thinking at that time of leaving 
and indeed not even running for what would ve been my third 
term 

FONG That would ve been m 74 


1 Proposition 7 Death Penalty Initiative known as the Briggs 
Initiative was defeated in November 1978 
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MEADE Right I wanted to get out at the end of two terms by that 
time but that would ve been too big of a dislocation for my 
district 

FONG What do you mean’’ 

MEADE Well because we were approaching the election everybody 
assumed I was running for reelection And there was no 
opportunity for people to build a constituency of their own and 
set up a campaign and it would ve just been too much of a 
dislocation for me to announce that I m not running for 
reelection So what I decided at that time was I would run 
for one more term but I would announce early on after my 
reelection that I would not run for another term And that 
would give me freedom to do exactly at least I thought do 
exactly what I wanted to do as a member of the legislature 
without the inhibitions of public office or even higher office 
or reelection 

VI RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE SPEAKER AND THE ASSEMBLY 

Assembly Speaker Bob MQsetta. 2 Bid for Governor and the Fight, 
for thes-Speakership in 1221 

FONG Well why don t we talk about that a little bit One thing I 

do want to bring up though is in 1974 Bob Moretti wanted to 
run for governor that was the year Jerry Brown was elected of 
course 

MEADE Right 

FONG What were the dynamics around that 7 I mean how were you 

involved m the governor s race or were you' 5 Because 
obviously Moretti sort of saw you as a lieutenant I know you 
had some very good comments about Jerry Brown at least at that 
time 
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MEADE Well actually I didn t have that many great comments about 

Jerry Brown My favorite if you want to know the truth was 
George Moscone who was also m the race George Moscone was 
then a state senator from San Francisco and he wanted to run 
for governor He was my friend If I had to choose that s 
who I would ve been for I was actually more friendly with 
George than I was even with Bobby Moretti But I but George 
did not have the influence over me that Moretti did because he 
was in the senate But there were a lot of problems there I 
mean you had people like Willie Brown and John Burton who were 
lifelong friends of both—lifelong friends of George Moscone 
and yet they were in the same position m the assembly They 
couldn t challenge Moretti so I think Burton found a way out 
by running for state chairman of the Democratic party Getting 
elected that year meant he was prohibited by law from taking 
sides in the race That s how he avoided the issue 

I think Willie supported Moretti throughout I didn t do 
much except to tell Bob Moretti I thought it was a mistake for 
him to run for governor I thought that—you know he looks 
sinister eating a popsicle and I didn t think that regardless 
of the issues that he could get elected I didn t think he 
should run Plus it meant problems for me because I was 
pretty free to do what I wanted as long as he was my mentor and 
in my corner But once he got out of the way we were looking 
at something much more conservative in the way of the successor 
unless Willie Brown succeeded him as speaker So I kind of 
stayed out of it I didn t do much of anything in the 
governor s race that I recall I certainly wasn t for Jerry 
Brown though George Moscone would ve been my favorite if I 
had actually done much 

So when Moretti was running for governor Willie Brown was 
going to get into the speaker s position 


FONG 
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MEADE Yes yes there s a real serious mistake there Moretti had 
I mean the whole notion of 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

FONG Okay we talked about Bob Moretti running for governor and 

then Willie Brown running for speaker 

MEADE Yes 

FONG Could you talk about that whole environment in 1974? 

MEADE Right well there was a certain amount of arrogance on the 

part of Moretti He was an extremely powerful and influential 
leader in the assembly not necessarily for the right reasons 
but he definitely was a powerful speaker There was no way 

that he was going to be challenged while he was speaker But 

like Jesse Unruh who announced that he was going to run for 
governor [in 1970] as soon as you become a lame duck you 
begin to lose some of that power What Moretti wanted to do 
was to deliver the speakership to Willie Brown The right way 
for that to have occurred would be for Bob to have stepped down 
as speaker right then at the pinnacle of his power and 
literally handed the speakership to Willie 

FONG Would that have been possible? 

MEADE I think so I think so I mean after all one of the methods 
by which you gauge the effectiveness of a speaker or party 
leader is how you do m the elections And by the time 

Moretti the time we re talking about I think the Democrats 

had achieved something like a close to a two-thirds majority 
in the assembly We had like fifty-four votes or 
thereabouts On that kind of analysis Moretti was extremely 
powerful and I think he could have literally delivered the 
speakership by simply steping down the caucus meets and 
Willie his chief lieutenant is designated his successor 
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But what did happen was that Moretti decided that he 
needed the base that the speakership gave him in Sacramento as 
kind of fodder for his gubernatorial campaign As it turned 
out it s actually very restricting As I tried to tell him 
actually the only people he actually was elected to represent 
were the 200 000 folks or so from his L A assembly district 
and he did not have a state-wide basis But he had 
successfully taken on the governor then Reagan on a couple of 
issues You recall there was a great welfare debate over / 

welfare reforms [m 1971] and Moretti had kind of prevailed on 
that And the governor had a tax initiative that was on the 
ballot [m 1973] that Moretti campaigned against and defeated 
him on that So Bob was kind of feeling his oats and so what 
he decided to do was to remain as speaker while he campaigned 
for governor 

That was really the death knell for Willie s opportunity 
to become speaker because what that did was give A other 
players time to mount their opposition and B Willie could 
only lose ground with time because his power was basically 
vicarious from Moretti So then what you had were some other 
players emerging Obviously [Assemblyman] Leo McCarthy who 
had been fairly active in these elections himself and had 
developed some allies like [Assemblyman Louis J ] Lou Papan and 
Howard Berman also played a big Now recall Berman would 

not be in the assembly were it not for the fact that I was 
under orders from Moretti to draft a district for him 

Berman however did not feel any particular loyalty to 
Moretti or Willie He s a very inventive fellow His view 
was I m going to make—cut the best deal I can for myself 
So what he did and he was only a freshman at the time he tied 
up all the freshmen votes into a kind of freshman caucus and 
they adopted some kind of rule that they would cast their votes 
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for speaker in unison As I recall Willie had his spy in 
there who was this guy from San Leandro now a state senator— 
God I can t even remember his name 
Assemblyman Lockyer"? 

Yes [William] Bill Lockyer who has never been committed 
necessarily to the truth As I recall he was reporting to 
Willie about events going on in this freshman caucus When we 
heard the final vote it was unanimous for Leo McCarthy 
including Bill Lockyer had voted for McCarthy But m any 
event—I m skipping ahead of things—and the other thing you 
have to realize here that s going on is that with a developing 
split in the Democratic caucus—we had fifty-four votes in the 
Democratic caucus But if twenty-five of them are on one side 
and and twenty-eight are on the other it still takes forty- 
one votes to elect a speaker—and all of a sudden the 
Republican minority begins to loom like a very important figure 
on the horizon In both camps Willie s and Leo McCarthy s 
there were plays made to the Republicans You know We 11 
give you some committee chairmanships we won t run vigorous 
campaigns against your protected people if you vote for me for 
speaker 

Split within the Democratic Caucus 

The Democratic caucus was literally split in two'? 

Well the final vote it was ultimately ended when we 

adopted a majority rule in the caucus that whoever of the two 
leading candidates got a majority would get all the votes so 
the Reps wouldn t have a say in it But in reality the 
split was something like I think Willie had something like 25 
to 28 for McCarthy 

I 11 never forget Willie coming to the caucus on that 
vote He delivered one of the most agressive statements I have 
ever heard when he knew he had lost the speakership He felt 
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he d lost it m part on racial issues but also out of 
disloyalty I mean he looking at Howard Berman pointing to 
him in the caucus saying You wouldn t even be here if it 
weren t for me and pointing to other members Peter Chacon 
the guy from San Diego You know just naming names and a 
vitriolic statement against really the whole system Of 
course my view at the time was Well this is going to be my 
exit 

What do you mean it would be your exit 9 

Well I knew that the ship was leaving the pier and I wasn t 
on it I stayed on it with Willie not so much because I was 
committed to him but because I knew that I didn t want to run 
for reelection after my third time and that it didn t really 
matter I didn t have to be a player in the new leadership 
So I used the opportunity to kind of go down with Willie 

The feelings were extemely hard There was one point at 
which Willie Brown was attempting to put together a coalition 
with twenty-two Democrats and nineteen Republicans to elect the 
speaker And at one point as there was further erosion I 
think there were more Republicans m this coalition than 
Democrats 

At that point I told Willie I can t be part of that 
I m not m this just to elect you speaker at any cost 
Because those Republican votes don t come without promises of 
chairmanships and a disproportionate influence in proportion to 
their numbers So there was a lot of treachery going on in 
this period while Moretti was off campaigning for governor 
So he was not involved in this thing at all 

Yes well he was you know he basically suffered from 

being a lame duck and he was bitter that he couldn t deliver 
But in fact it was a tactical mistake I think it hurt him m 
his campaign for governor because he was trapped in Sacramento 
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by the speakership And it certainly hurt Willie because it 
gave Leo and his other people an opportunity to get time 

I do recall that after the speakership fight was over 
I m still chairman of a committee but I can no longer control 
the committee The vice chairman is Lou Papan and he s an 
agent of Leo McCarthy that I m out on the floor saying real bad 
things about and 

Which committee are we talking about here 0 

This is Transportation That s when the famous battle between 
Lou and I occurred when we fought it out in his office 1 [It] 
was actually over that issue I m chairman of the committee 
but I can no longer control the members because they re no 
longer controllable These divisions in the assembly were 
creating a lot of hard hard feelings So that s a kind of 
thumbnail capsule form of what the speakership [battle] was 
about There s of course a lot more to it than that but 
that s the heart of the matter 

Now it sounds like it was obviously a very definitive split in 
the Democratic caucus even though they were clearly the 
majority You said two-thirds 
Right 

The Power of the Speaker 

Now you d been in the assembly earlier of course Did you 
see that division starting to happen or was there a more 
unified type of thing before 0 

Yes Moretti had all the votes We d go into caucus and there 
were some difficulties but by and large Moretti had a 
consensus behind him for a lot of reasons I mean there were 


1 Fist Fight in State Assembly Oakland Tribune March 20 
See Appendix 
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liberals for him because on some issues he was okay He had 
special interests benefits that were available to him and 
others were for him for that and the money that he could 

raise He had a consensus But once the caucus was 
it s a function of getting too healthy too fat too powerful 

Once Moretti stepped out and you had this vacuum then 
you have these competing forces for leadership You know this 
fifty-four votes evaporated Then the real issues in this 
leadership fight have nothing to do with policy They have 
everything to do with power But the policy issues became 
arenas on which these various factions would side As I say 
this went on far too long 

This went on for several months and all that happened 
over that period of time was Leo promising the store away I 
mean Howard Berman who was a freshman legislator is going to 
be majority floor leader'* And Howard was influential enough to 
deliver the 7 votes m the freshman caucus And he promised I 
think Peter Chacon who s really incompetent the chairmanship 
of the Housing Committee I mean you know he s promising the 
whole place away Of course Willie wasn t that clean either 
He was promising committees to the Reps for their votes to 
try to make up for lost ground So it was a real sordid 
affair 

So actually what it was is Moretti was the glue only because he 

held this power 

While he was m office sure 

And so when he had gone then people started grabbing towards 
power 

Yes I mean while Moretti s speaker he can say Look you re 
off this committee You re no longer chairman You re going 
to move out of your office and you don t get staff for your 
district office But if he s not going to be here next year 


MEADE 
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and you re talking about the next term then he doesn t have 
that influence It does create a vacuum There was a lot of 
talk—you asked me earlier I think about John Vasconcellos 
There was some talk about a third person emerging m the caucus 
as a kind of consensus-maker to erase the split It never got 
too far but the name most mentioned m that was John but it 
never really got very far 

They played these cards out to the bitter end The only 
thing I must say is that in the final analysis we did adopt 
a majority rule so that the Reps did not have a say in the 
outcome I don t think they did And that s the one 

unanswered question It s possible they did It s possible 
that Leo at one point had acquired enough votes to be speaker 
with only you know twenty-eight twenty-seven Democrats and 
the rest Republicans And the others were basically told 
Come along or you re out and most everybody came along I 

don t know if that s true or not but that s very possible I 

know that both Leo and Willie were vying for the Republican 
support and leveraging that kind of thing 

It seems like there wasn t really loyalty to Moretti as much as 
there was just going along with him brown-nosing it until he 
was gone and they can sort of do their thing 

Yes that s power I mean that s what power is all about I 
agree with you There was no reason to be loyal to Bob Moretti 
on much more than the fact that he had a lot of power His 
other fact was he is a very kind of Italian friendly family 
loyalty on a kind of friendly basis he was extremely 

influential too But no it was all about power It wasn t 
any great commitment to anything In fact the speakership was 
decided not on the basis of what s best for the people of 
California or what great policy issues 
What I m going to get out of it 


FONG 
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but yes well who s going yes What do I get 

out of it 9 That s exactly what it was about 

Brokering and Camaraderie 

When you re talking about being powerful enough to deliver 
votes I think I know what you mean But why don t you talk 
about that a little bit Does that mean just being influential 
and being able to be a salesperson'? 

Well you have to size up your situation and know what s going 
on I mean for example Howard Berman was a liberal 
assemblyman who d just been elected to the state legislature 
okay He was shrewd enough to realize that he didn t have much 
influence m and of himself but that in a major battle for 
leadership of the caucus with the caucus so badly split if he 

could line up only six or seven votes he could broker the 

leadership and get something for himself which is precisely 
what he did He lined up the seven freshmen legislators into a 
group adopted a kind of unit rule which was very smart was 
influential enough to be the leader of that group and simply 
brokered it And went to Willie with his seven votes and said 

What will you give me if I deliver these folks to you'? And 

went to Leo What will you give me if if I deliver these to 
you'? And Leo was prepared to give him the moon He gave him 
majority floor leader I m not saying Howard wasn t a very 
capable legislator and that his politics weren t right But I 
mean he just played the game the way it s supposed to be 
played 

Right right It s interesting I m thinking of a lot of 
people who are freshman legislators It seems like you really 
have to have something either shrewdness or some sort of 
overall plan to be conniving—that s the wrong word—but to be 
strategizing so much 

There re only a few players like that 


MEADE 
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Yes I was going to say 

My analysis of the place was that maybe 10 percent of the lot 
were absolute thieves conniving bandits Another 10 percent 
were really good and decent people who cared about public 
policy and the welfare of the folks they represented And the 
other 80 percent were just along for the ride I mean they 
like the car they like the title they like the office and 
they didn t do much You know and it s clear that some 
constituencies maybe most of them that s pretty much what 
they want m a representative They don t want anybody to do 
too much Don t make any trouble or make major changes maybe 
because they re all happy with the way things are That s my 
impression There were a lot of people in that middle group 
who were just along for the ride 

It sounds like any social situation or say a corporation 
There are those who rise to the top through whatever various 
means then there re the very good folks who may rise to the 
top maybe not—most of the time they don t And then there s 
the other folks who are the—what do they call it—worker bees 
Yes that s a pretty good analogy That s a pretty good 
analogy There s a big clublike atmosphere I mean you play 
the game though whatever role you re in 
Well I was noticing when you talk playing the game 
I ve heard the legislature of course being called the good 
old boys club I know they call you Kenny you call him 
Bobby 

Yes well you share basic things You share the fact that 
you ve gone out and gotten yourself elected 
And you re unique 

And that makes you something There s a certain comradery that 
necessarily flows from that and that s okay That clublike 
atmosphere allows direct opposites politically to literally 
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hold hands together in caucus and play cards and drink beer 
together and eat food together and everything I was kind of 
stunned by that actually This is much more so in the senate 
which does not have the history of partisanship I m kind of 
for partisanship I like the sense of knowing where folks are 
and what they re about and where they re coming from This 
kind of sleight-of-hand business is a little tougher to deal 
with But the one thing is that there is a kind of behmd-the- 
doors scene where everybody knows that there is a whole world 
out there that you ve got to play to I would kind of 
analogize it although I ve never been backstage to the 
theater—whatever the actors and actresses do and say to each 
other backstage as opposed to what they do on stage 
With a clublike atmosphere is that social and personal going 
out to dinner and that kind of thing? 

Yes it s on all of those levels they overlap My own view is 
I didn t have all that many friends I think although I m a 
pretty friendly person I don t think I had too many friends 
in the legislature But I was able to deal with some of the 
people in the Republican caucus as we 11 later get into with 
more integrity and substance than I was with some members in my 
own party 
Why was that? 

I don t know exactly why I really can t answer that but for 
example [Assemblyman Robert G ]Bob Beverly who s now a state 
senator I have very high regard for him I don t agree with 
his politics at all but he is a man of some integrity on whose 
words you could rely and who wasn t like quicksand You didn t 
know exactly where they re coming from 

When you came in did you have a very adversarial type of 
position about Republicans? 


FONG 
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Yes I would say so I mean my politics were probably 
emerging and still somewhat shallow It s vastly 
oversimplified but a basic notion that it was better that the 
Demos [Democrats] had control of the reins of government than 
the Reps That the Demos somehow were closer to representing 
the folks while the Reps had ties to special interests I 
think that with the cost of elections now being so high even 
for these kinds of elections the difference between the 
parties if it ever really was true has diminished that 
they re both playing to the same sources of wealth and power to 
get elected 

That s sort of my thought too although it s changed quite a 
bit But I know that Democrats always try to push themselves 
as the poor party or the poorer party representing more of 
the people where the Republicans are the big-businessmen and 
the big corporations and all that 

No it s true I think historically there is a lot to the 
classic divisions of the parties But I think in modern times 
those divisions have become less apparent because basically the 
Democrats are having to play to the same sources to get elected 
as the Reps And the Reps can do it better and also the 
Democrats I think were the ones that were painted as the 
special-interest party you know when they talked about the 
farmers and blacks and labor 
It s interesting how it changes 
Really really 

Bs.lsy.3Pce. of the Lggisla..t.ux.e_t.g —the . Ele ct- g rata 

Is it a whole mythology about the two-party system' 5 When you 
talk about well we have two parties and the Soviet Union only 
has one and that shows how bad they are and how good we are 
What you re saying is that there really isn t much of a 
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difference Or is there 7 I mean obviously politics vary 
quite a bit 

No I think that you start from these principles You start 
from the fact that the elected representatives with few 
exceptions—I was reading an article the other day about these 
still left-leaning cities Berkeley and I think there was one 
in Vermont and Madison Wisconsin—with few exceptions 
government is in the hands of folks who are elected out of the 
sources of wealth and power in the country And as I say the 
cost of elections has increased and both parties start 
pitching their wares to the same source then the difference is 
indistinguishable And the other consequence is of course 
and this is happening m the voting statistics as the 
differences merge and the Democrats move further to be like 
the Republicans the participation of the electorate is 
diminishing So I think that the real issue here isn t whether 
we have a one or two-party system but how relevant the whole 
system is to the electorate If the voting statistics are any 
indication it s getting less and less relevant and perilously 
close to raising serious questions about whether we really have 
a government any more with the consent of the governed I 
mean I think if you look in terms of the total number of 
eligible voters who could ve voted and participated in the last 
presidential election Reagan got about 22 or 23 percent of the 
vote 

Even the last 84 election was the lowest turnout m forty 
years or so 

Yes and I think the ma^or reason for it is what we re 
precisely discussing now And I m stunned frankly that there 
hasn t been—maybe Jesse Jackson s campaign is as close to 
that—that there hasn t been a campaign designed not to play m 
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this arena any more but to go out and reach all those folks 
that are eligible but not participating 

Con t m .l__o_f _L obb v 1 s t s 

I was reading an article somewhere m here that you were 
sponsoring some legislation about controlling lobbies working 
with Common Cause 
Yes 

What happened with that 7 

It was in [Senator Randolph] Randy Collier s car and he 
wouldn t deliver it back literally It was on one of those 
nights where we re locked up there the legislature s 
adjourning and I needed the bill out of Randy Collier s 
committee so I could take it over to the assembly to have it 
voted on And he had disappeared with the bill and literally 
wouldn t bring it back And if I m not mistaken it put major 
constraints on the ability of lobbyists to raise and contribute 
money as I recall And it was a Common Cause piece of 
legislation designed to reform the system reduce the influence 
of lobbyists and special interests Was it I can t even 
remember did it have a campaign-financing aspect to it 7 If 
not in that bill then m another bill But this was designed 
to curb the influence of lobbyists Just historically you have 
to know that in the days of [Arthur H ] Artie Samish who was a 
lobbyist who in the forties in California—ultimately 
indicted—who ran the assembly I mean he called the quorums 
he called the caucuses he decided what the votes were and he 
represented some liquor industry or something 
It s called the Third House right 7 
Yes Third House One of Jesse Unruh s greatest 
accomplishments was to make this legislature a full-time 
position and provide competent staff so that there was buffer 
between the legislator and the people like Artie Samish They 
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didn t have to rely on guys like him for their information 
This Common Cause legislation was another extension on that 
It put curbs on lobbyists ability to you know spread gifts 
around and raise money and direct campaign contributions and I 
think increased the reporting requirements and and all of 
that There s a saying on this issue that money gains access 
but never determines votes That s absurd I mean votes are 
bought absolutely There are people who are absolutely locked 
into voting—even liberals on labor issues The evil is 
basically the high cost of campaigning If we could somehow 
get off from that then we would ultimately get to a much 
better system 

VII LAST TWO YEARS IN OFFICE 

FONG I want to carry on with some other issues specifically your 

last two years and I d like to do that next time because 
obviously there were a lot of exciting things happening You 
got a lot of clips during that time 

MEADE Yes well I was on my way out at that time 

FONG I mean you were called the bad boy of the legislature by the 

Oakland_T.t i . buno 

MEADE Well basically I was where exactly I wanted to be That was 
I didn t have to play the game anymore and I could basically 
be a regular person again The problem was I was not fully 
aware of the extent to which that was unacceptable—being a 
real person in an unreal environment—that that was 
unacceptable 


[End Tape 4 Side B] 
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[Session 4 September 23 1987] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

The Used.Car Lobbyist Incident 

FONG What I wanted to talk to you about today was your last two 

years m office And as you mentioned while we were off tape 
maybe }ust a few of the incidents that precipitated your 
decision to leave the assembly Why don t we start with that 
There was an incident that you talked with me about involving a 
used car 

MEADE Oh yes Yes this occurred while I was chairman of the 

Transportation Committee And I guess a little background on 
that is that this was my first committee chairmanship I was 
chairman of the Reapportionment Committee but that s a one- 
time-every-ten-years kind of function My being appointed 
chairman of the Transportation Committee was the first 
substantive committee chairmanship that I received 
FONG Substantive m what way 7 

MEADE In the sense that it deals with all the transportation problems 
each year and goes on year after year whereas reapportionment 
is a kind of you know comes on the heels of every census and 
then goes away again for ten years 
FONG What year were you chairperson 7 

MEADE I think it was 74 1 


1 


Meade chaired the Transportation Committee in 1973 and 1974 
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Your second term'? 

It d be somewhere in my second term I think yes I could be 
wrong It might be the beginning of my third but I think it 
was the yes I m pretty sure it was 74 
Okay 

And I recall when I was being appointed there was some dissent 
by the inner circle in a friendly way People like Jack 
Fenton who was then majority floor leader and oh a couple 
of others m the room Their argument was—I remember them 
talking in my presence and they were talking to the speaker— 
Well Bobby this is a pretty important committee m terms of 
our ability to raise a lot of money and Kenny —they always 
referred to me as that— is not really into that And I m 
wondering if it s wise to appoint him chairman of this 
committee Why don t we send him somewhere you know get him 
into something else'? I wanted to be chairman of the Health 
Committee but Henry Waxman had been promised that when an 
opening occured And so there was nothing left but to appoint 
me chairman So anyway Moretti appointed me He said that 
We re going to appoint him anyway and he 11 do a good ;job et 
cetera et cetera 

So I functioned in this capacity and I d learned about 
transportation You know stuff like public funding of BART 
[Bay Area Rapid Transit District] and all the problems dealing 
with BART Also there was the whole issue of putting smog 
controls on vehicles in California I was struck that this was 
really a debate that had very little to do with the public 
interst It had to do with once the law was passed it was 
going to mandate a 20 000 000-car market m California The 
real issue was whose device was going to be qualified to sell 
to this market'? We had to deal with all of this I remember I 


was treated to a visit m Chicago by some firm that was rushing 
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me to get their device approved and we rode around in a 
limousine with a phone m it I really got bored with that 
quickly and hopped on a plane and got back 

But anyway there was an incident that occurred during 
the course of this period that I think we ought to record for 
posterity In the Transportation Committee we were dealing 
with a lot of bills and many interest groups I mean you had 
Teamster interest truckowners interest et cetera et cetera 
One incident I recall (and this may have happened somewhere 
around 1974-75) is this guy came into my office and was 
waiting there for me I didn t know who he was It seems to 
me I d seen him before or something but he came m to my 
office and was introduced to me as a representative of the 
used-car dealers m California I sensed at the time something 
strange or weird about his presence 

Anyway I said What can I do for you' 5 He said Well 
it s not what you can do for me You ve already taken care of 
that and we like to take care of our friends At which 

point he proceeds to take a wad of money out of his pocket and 

begins counting this money on my desk I said What what is 

this^ I m mindful incidentally that describing this 
incident is self-serving because it makes me appear as though 
I m honest—and I am But nevertheless he begins to count out 
all of this dough I interrupt him 

I said What s this all about* 5 He said Well you 
took care of that reporting bill for us I had no idea what 
he was talking about and I said Well look I don t know 

but this seems to be you know more appropriate at a later 

date Maybe if you want to make a campaign contribution when 
I m running for reelection or something that would be okay I 
then kind of rushed him out of the office 
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I immediately called Sid McCausland who was my chief aide on 
the committee and I said Who is this guy 7 He said He s a 
used-car dealer He lobbies for them I said Well he s 
talking about some bill that we passed out I did take down 
the number of the bill and I said Well look this bill up 
and tell me Sid what it s all about 7 So he got the bill 
out and he says it was a bill dealing with reporting 
requirements of used-car dealers to the state And there was 
^ust some minor corrections and it passed out on the Consent 
Calendar 

Could you describe what a consent calendar is 7 
Yes To save time up there there re a lot of pieces of 
legislation of which there s really no dissent The 
legislature relies on that fact and that if there s something 
that presents some real issue you re going to hear from 
opposing sides If nobody registers an opposition it s put on 
what s called the Consent Calendar which means it s going to be 
passed by unanimous vote without any hearing unless somebody 
asks that it be taken off the Consent Calendar 

So I looked at this bill and I didn t really see anything 
m there that was harmful to the public It did ease the 
reporting requirements what kind of information the used-car 
dealers had to report to the state but neither Sid nor I could 
find anything really bad m there or sinister 

So anyway I didn t say anything about what had happened 
and I felt real uncomfortable about it But I never really 
disclosed this to anybody Then about oh gosh you know six 
or eight weeks later I m at one of these endless functions in 
Sacramento following a day s work at the capitol This is some 
dinner or barbecue or something sponsored by a statewide group 
of contractors or environmentalists or whatever Legislators 
are invited en masse and a lot of them go I remember I was 
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standing in line getting my food and Jack Fenton the majority 
floor leader was getting his dinner right next to me 

He just turns to me and says Hey Kenny I hear you 
turned down the bread from the used-car dealers I was just 
stunned by that One that he would know about it and two 
I began to think back to the discussions in the speaker s 
office about my appointment about Well maybe Kenny ought not 
to be in this chairmanship because of the lack of his money¬ 
raising potential 

And I began to think my God what is this 9 This group 
appoints all the chairmen of all the committees in the 
legislature and they in turn affect the interest of literally 
thousands of various interests in the state If you re all 
getting bread for passing or defeating legislation from all of 
these sources this is an incredible money-raising scheme I 
think at that point I was really looking inwardly and somewhat 
paranoid about what I was perceiving there 

There is—certainly that goes on but to say that s all 
there is to it paints a stripe of too much corruption There s 
that and then there s the balancing of other interests as 
well But this whole idea that this went on And I was 

thinking my God if this was some obscure group of used-car 
dealers you got much more formidable interests m this area 
like teamsters and the like If they re all laying money out 
for favorable votes apart from campaign contributions I 

mean this guy was going to come m there and just put—I don t 
know how much money he had there [it] looked like it amounted 
to thousands of dollars I thought my God I am becoming part 
of this 

I was also mindful then of those early warnings I d 
received from Bob Crown when he solicited me to not support 
Moretti for speaker and to support him that somehow Bob was 
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tied up into all these sinister interests So anyway that 
incident was one of several things that were beginning to 
affect my whole attitude about where I d come to and what I was 
doing 

Now this incident that you re talking about that came before 
the death penalty that we talked about last week”? 

Boy I don t know I can t remember It s at or about the 
same time 

So at any rate there was a clump of things There was this 
incident there was the death-penalty incident there was the 
speaker when Willie Brown was running against Leo McCarthy 
Right right 

A lot of things happened all it seems like within that two- 
year period 

Plus I ve now separated from my family divorced a love affair 
gone awry A lot of things like that were occurring to me So 
this is pretty much the stage for the final two years in 
office 

Decision Not To_Seek Reelection 

And then let s see you ran for a third term' 7 
Right 

But you decided you would not go for a fourth term' 7 
Yes I didn t want to really run for the third term to tell 
you the truth I thought about not running the second time 
but by the third term I was really thinking I wanted out of 
here that the price was too high personally But I had 
succeeded despite all these problems I was going through at 
least at this point in painting a public image that everything 
was okay with me 
Public image to whom" 7 

To my constituents m other words that I was still there and 
functioning But I had the thought that to announce suddenly 
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I m not running for a third term would present a major 
dislocation in my district So what I really decided to do was 
to run this final time but announce early on this is my last 
election so those players who wanted to get into this to 
succeed me can have plenty of time to set up 
Giving the people two years 

Right both the constituents and any potential candidates two 
years to get ready to run to succeed me 

Okay I have a newspaper report from the Oakland Tribune You 
announce April 9 or 10 1975 that you would not seek 

reelection 

Yes yes and I think I was what reelected in November of 74 
and then actually took office for the third term m January of 
75—so that would be about right about two or three months 
afterward yes 

There were several incidents that I d like to talk about during 

your last year 

Okay 

Xhe.. Tie_Incident 

And I 11 take them sequentially chronologically One of them 
was the tie incident 
Oh yes yes 

Could you talk about thaf> 

Well you know I just began showing up at the assembly wearing 
a sweater instead of putting on a coat and tie I was I 
think beginning to try to be more real and not to identify 
myself with some elite figure in society with a title and all 
of those trappings to be one of the folks And I didn t 
really make much of a deal out of it 

But I was beginning also now to vent my spleen on the 
new speaker Leo McCarthy And I m no longer real connected at 
the top and having turned down Leo s moves to kind of be part 
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of the team so to speak I think I mentioned earlier it was 
my intent to just run this last time and not be trapped into 
all of that Kind of go to the back benches where I could 
raise as much hell as possible with nothing essentially to 
lose 

I received a memo from the speaker s office signed by 
Leo McCarthy indicating that he had received complaints about 
my attire on the floor of the assembly And the letter was 
very conciliatory but I chose to ignore it When I refused to 
abide by that and continued showing up without wearing a tie I 
then received a summons to appear before the Rules Committee 
This had now elevated to a level of Well we re going to make 
a deal out of it at Rules Committee So I think I turned this 

summons over to the press 

I said Take a look at this and then it hit the 
papers I guess my feelings were that well if you re going 
to make an issue out of this then let s talk about it And I 
guess I was struck by the essential constraint on liberty that 
somehow the notion was that you ve got to wear special clothes 
to be in this place and if that s a problem here then that I 
think bears on the ability of you folks to judge the rights and 
liberties of the people out there That s basically And 

the other issue I made was well you try to prevent me from 
coming onto the floor of the legislature and representing my 
district and we re going right into the supreme court about the 
right of my constituents to have a representative 

So it was a big to-do elevated it seemed to me much 
more by the leadership This was a really mundane issue I 
don t think I was ever compelled to wear a tie I think the 
issue just went away I do recall appearing at the Rules 
Committee and saying You try to stop me from going on the 
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floor because of what I wear and we re going right into the 
supreme court I think that was the end of it 

The Fal lout 

Why do you think that the leadership made a big deal out of 
this” 5 Is it because they knew that you d be leaving and you 
didn t support McCarthy before 9 Or for what reason 9 
Yes I mean the place functions on a kind of club-like 
atmosphere It s quite a fraud actually I mean you know 
all these people are out there running for office and making 
themselves look good to get elected and then when you get 
there they want to maintain all of that by a kind of like 
in-house set of rules So everything s nice and easy and 
comfortable But I was beginning to have serious reservations 
about the place itself 

During the tie incident I recall one exchange between 
myself and a member of the Rules Committee who I think was 
[Assemblyman] Eugene Chappie a conservative Republican from 
one of the rural northern counties He alluded to that fact 
something like Well your refusing to wear proper attire to 
the floor of the legislature demeans the legislature and 
constitutes an embarrassment 

At which point I think my response was You know I m 
beginning to feel embarrssed being part of this place 1 I 
think I used this opportunity to make it quite clear that I was 
not playing by their rules any more 

Now this has happened very early in your last term 
Yes 

Did that make the rest of the two years that much more 
difficult 9 

Yes I think so I think so But this is my intent though 
My intent was no longer to be trapped by that place in terms of 
what I wanted to do The first battlefield I guess was over 
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this clothing issue and the lines were drawn I m not playing 
by your rules any more It s kind of like the fraternity 
member who leaves the fraternity 
The priest who leaves the priesthood 

Or the priest who leaves the priesthood but who s still 
around Right right 

But did you really expect as much animosity" 5 
Oh yes As soon as this incident over the tie I now 

walk on the floor of the assembly and it s like I still 

have my friends there but you know when I was functioning m 
the leadership I could walk down on the floor of the assembly 
and if I needed a vote on a bill go over and sit down and chat 
with somebody saying Look this is what this bill s about 
It s not really hard for you to vote for it because you know 
it doesn t really affect your constituency I really need a 
vote because I can t get the bill passed without a few 
Republican votes I could get those kind of votes Kind of 
you know—what are they called—arm-twisting in a gentle way 
But that was no longer possible for me I was like persona non 
grata 

But weren t there some issues that you wanted to pursue 
though" 5 And I m wondering if that made pursuing those harder 7 
Well I think it did I think it did yes Then the price I 
paid If you want to be effective m politics you do 

need power And to have power you need to play at least part 
of the game But see I essentially abdicated or lost 
whatever power I had and so if you don t have that leverage 
then your attempts on the merits to argue a position really 
don t count 

Holding Up the Budget in 1976 

What were some of the issues that you wanted to push your last 
two years' 5 
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Well I think in a general sense what I wanted to push was for 
a real aggressive I guess it s the same argument as 

going on now in the Democratic party—that somehow now [1975] 
we have a Democratic governor we can t blame all our failings 
on Reagan and we have majorities in both houses of the 
legislature Let s do something for the folks Let s talk 
about raising the minimum wage Let s talk about spending 
money for education Let s talk about some kind of job 
programs Let s talk about putting constraints on 
environmental polluters Let s not just talk about let s stop 
building nuclear-power plants in California until it s no 
longer dangerous You know that kind of stuff 

What I found was, quite the contrary now a rent-control 
preemption bill is passing the assembly Mercifully it was 
vetoed by the governor but I mean this assembly now 
Democratically controlled with a Democratic governor was going 
to prevent Berkeley from having a rent-control ordinance 
because a lot of apartment owners across the nation pumped a 
lot of money into the leadership 

So I was m a general sense saying Hey let s get 
back to our roots I mean if you want to play that game 
leave that to the Reps that s what they re about The 
Democratic party is supposed to be for the folks Let s now do 
it I guess in a specific way this was what my posture was 
I have some reports here in June of 76 It was the budget 
time and you were holding out because you wanted more money 
for the Oakland schools at that time 0 Could you talk about 
that 0 

Yes yes it was really ironic in a sense What we have here 
now was the Democrats had fifty-four votes in the assembly 
exactly the number it takes to pass a budget 
A big majority then 


FONG 
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MEADE It takes a two-thirds vote Two-thirds of eighty is fifty- 

four And the Democrats had fifty-four votes which meant that 
if all Democrats voted for a budget you didn t need any 
Republicans And the Republicans were posturing as any 
minority party We re not voting for this budget It s too 
much money and all of that 

So I think it was rather assumed that I would go along 
and vote with my party for the budget But I took a look at 
this budget and I m getting reports from my Oakland public 
schools that they don t know if they can get the doors open 
this year The teachers are leaving because of lack of 
benefits There s a lot of problems to this day m the Oakland 
schools While money doesn t solve everything you at least 
need to be able to attract competent people m the classroom 
and provide books The kids were having to buy their own 
textbooks I think You know I mean it was really getting 
bad There was a lot of stuff in this budget for 
administrative expenses and stuff like that 

So I said Look —I think there were a couple of 
preliminary votes on the budget about being able to bring it 
up and I raised my microphone and said Well I m not 
prepared to vote right now to get it on the calendar Then I 
think it reached the press at that stage 

Leo was asked Well geez why don t you have the votes 
to at least procedurally bring it up'* And he said Oh we 11 
have it up in we 11 have a budget within two days McCarthy 
then asked me what was the problem I told him Then I was 
advised Well you know to get this extra money for Oakland 
means about $300 000 000 statewide because you can t ^ust 
single out Oakland 

And I said Well that s not my problem You re running 
the you re the ones who ve been in negotiations over the 
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budget I m not appointed to any committees or anything that 
deals with it And I m just representing my district So 
then I think Leo announced Well we 11 get a few Republican 
votes and went over and talk to his friends in the Republican 
caucus 

Now I want to recount the earlier episode I had with the 
Republican caucus when I was dealing with the reapportionment 
issue where they several of them essentially double-crossed 
me m the last minute 1 [and] I was embarrassed to report to the 
speaker I didn t have the votes when I d told him the night 
before I did So I decided it was time for me to revisit the 
Republican caucus four years later So I go over to Paul 
Priolo s office who s the minority leader and who was one of 
the ten or eleven Republicans who told me on the eve of the 
reapportionment vote he was going to vote with us and then 
under duress from Reagan changed his mind 

I called him and said Can I come over and have a chat 
Paul 9 He said Sure come over And so I opened the door 
and before I said a word about—what I was going to say was 
Well look at this is my position on the budget and I m 
wondering what you re fighting I didn t even get to that—he 
said Kenny don t say a word We re with you 100 percent 

I said Well wait a minute And he said I remember 

last time don t worry So at this point now my leverage is 
real high I not only have my vote but I have all twenty-six 

Republican votes which means there s no budget getting out of 
the legislature which is quite an embarrassment to the 
Democrats who have fifty-four votes and a Democratic governor 
and they can t get a budget out 


1 


See Chapter IV 
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MEADE Now we have some discussions in the Republican caucus which are 
real interesting And it s quite ironic I mean I m in the 
Republican caucus meetings which is heresy for a Democratic 
member and they re talking Well what we re going to do is 
knock out the money for the Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
And we re going to 

I said Wait a minute No we re not doing any of that 
There s only one issue on which I m with you the Republicans 
and that s on education And they agreed Even though the 
Republicans don t want to spend educational money they 
delighted in this embarrassment of the leadership So after a 
couple of meetings in the Republican caucus I know I have 
control and enough votes to stop the budget So now we set up 
a major confrontation At this point I m told the governor 
enters the picture with his finance people But we don t have 
the money to pay the extra $300 million for to get what you 
need for the Oakland schools Then we learn however that 
this kind of hidden budget surplus exists that was about 
$800 000 000 worth that hadn t been revealed earlier So I 
said We 11 just take the money out of that [I was told ] 
Well wait a minute we need that for other things 

Oh now I began to hear from friendly—people who d 
normally be friendly to me who also had interests in the budget 
that were afraid that they were being jeopardized like Cesar 
Chavez and the agricultural labor relations money It was m 
the budget and they wanted the money and were beginning to 
pressure me to capitulate So I was also having to deal with 
those interests but I knew this was my last term And I just 
simply wanted to do something constructive for my district so 
I didn t budge and ultimately prevailed They had to concede 
this additional money to the public schools in order to get my 
vote for the budget When they did then I gave them my vote 
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Everybody was really angry at me at this point because I think 
we were on the eve of a recess the summer vacation or 
something I think everybody was compelled to be there for 
about another four or five weeks while we argued this out So 
I smiled m pleasant relief I had prevailed on this issue I 
guess it does indicate how one person if the timing s right 
despite you re not part of this whole—you re not trapped by 
the system you can prevail on an issue 

FONG This was in the press a lot—did you get much comment or 

anything from people' 5 

MEADE Oh yes I think it was well received and I think the Oakland 
educational system m an unsolicited fashion it presented me 
with some kind of award which I think I still have somewhere 
Yes it was fine 

Re co nsi d erin g -Reel e c.t ion 

FONG Did you think of maybe it s sort of like liberating* 5 Did you 
think of maybe running for your fourth term m the district* 5 

MEADE Oh yes actually yes As we approached the deadline for 
filing You see if I had run again it would have been m 
what November of 1976 The filing deadline it seemed to me 
would ve been m April or May of 76 And even though I had 
announced I was not going to run again nobody really accepted 
that to be true Nobody believed that somebody would just 
voluntarily walk away from this place because it s not done 
very often I did have second thoughts 

[End Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

MEADE Yes I struggled with the notion that well maybe I was making 
a mistake and there were a lot of folks in my district that 
were telling me Don t do this I think m my district at 
least my constituents were basically very supportive of me and 
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wanted me to continue running in office And certainly a lot 
of my friends m Sacramento did I thought about recanting 
but if I d recanted it would be what was expected of a 
politician He really didn t mean what he said 

I remember thinking both ways on that but finally 
deciding—I just quietly let the deadline go by Then 
everybody realized that it was true and I was not going to run 
for reelection I think there were a lot of people in the 
district who were posturing themselves to run to succeed me m 
office who also didn t really believe I wasn t going to run 
But when the deadline passed they knew that the seat was going 
to be opened So I don t know did I talk about the death 
threat 0 
No no 

The Death Threat 

I guess we ought to talk about that here The thing I want to 
say on this is just since this is being recorded for history 
is that just talking about this makes it loom like it s much 
more important than m fact it really was I mean I was one 
of one hundred and twenty legislators in one state of fifty m 
a nation of 300 000 000 people So you know I mean it s an 
isolated instance And so I don t know how much historical 
perspective this gives It seems more personal than 
historical 

But there was an incident that occurred when I had a 
piece of legislation that was based on the fact that a 
constituent of mine had been involved in some kind of criminal 
case and was held over to answer for this criminal charge 
unfairly by a so-called—justice of the peace They re people 
who didn t go to law school but they re judges m the rural 
counties where they didn t have a lot of money to hire judges 
you can be a justice of the peace 
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But I didn t like this fact that a person with no legal 
training or experience could be performing these judicial 
functions like holding somebody over to answer on a felony 
charge and deciding issues like whether the police had violated 
a Fourth Amendment right or something in an unlawful search and 
seizure case These guys were deciding these issues And so I 
introduced legislation while I was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee to require at least minimum legal educational 
requirements for these guys This practice had been going for 
a long time and I guess a lot of people were very hostile to 
the notion of changing it 
What year are you talking about 0 

I don t know I think it s 74 75 I got this bill out of 

the assembly but somewhere along the process I began receiving 
letters from an anonymous person who was quite knowledgable 
about the legislation and the legislative procedure because the 
letters would allude to the fact that I ve seen you just 
gotten this bill out of the Assembly Judiciary Committee and 
it s going to be heard m Assembly Ways and Means on such and 
such a date indicating that this person was not only 
intelligent but had more than just a layperson s awareness of 
the legislative process and was very annoyed with this bill I 
think he wanted to run for one of these positions These guys 
were elected I guess 
[Interruption] 

And so this person wrote this letter in which there was a 
threat a clear threat The letter said I don t want this 
piece of legislation passed and unless you are stopped it s 
going to do a lot of harm to people And you are going to 
die I didn t think anything of it Then it passes the 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee and I get another letter 
And this letter indicates that he has hired assassins who if 
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you present this bill m the Senate Judiciary Committee on such 
and such a date we are going to take you out 

So this was the second letter and indicating ongoing 
knowledge of the history of the legislation Again an 
anonymous letter So I called the state Highway Patrol and I 
turned the letter over to them said I d take a look at this 
I don t know what it s about They have a special unit m the 
CHP [California Highway Patrol] to deal with threats to public 
officials A very obviously capable guy appeared m my office 
and took down all the information and that s the last I heard 
of it And then I received a third letter and the third 
letter was even more specific 

And this is now getting real close to the hearing in the 
senate on the bill So I called up to find out what they d 
discovered I don t know how they found this out but they 
determined the identity of the author of the threat They knew 
who he was at least He was the brother of some guy that they 
knew who had a history of being m mental institutions They 
didn t know where he was and that was it I didn t like the 
mental-institution part of it because that gave more credence 
to him being unbalanced I remember I called the committee I 
did Again it may have been paranoia rather than than 
realism but I put the bill over I didn t want to take the 
bill up I hadn t been reassured enough that this was not any 
real threat So I put the bill over 

Ultimately then the bill was taken up and nothing 
happened But I remember that incident as well I didn t like 
that I mean that s not why I ran for public office I m 
also mindful that you know political assassination is not 
unheard of m this country Indeed it s become 
unfortunately a part of the process It seems particularly 
true if you re on the left side of the issue 
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I was wondering about some issues that you were very strong on 

like the death penalty I would ve thought there would ve been 

more letters of that sort on that particular issue 

This was the worst I got a lot of hostile mail on the death- 

penalty issue—stuff like having no legislator would be 

better than you But I mean that s standard fare 

You get that anyway 

Yes I didn t think about it I got a lot of hostile mail like 
that but I ve never had never received a death threat before 
and a kind of a continuum of them—that struck me I didn t 
like that I just didn t like that That s not what I 

bargained for when I ran for office So I think in some ways 

that also bore on my decision not to continue 

l h .e.-..T.Q.ll„,Q..£..,g.Ql At A C fl l.. Li f e 

Obviously you ve made the decision and you now have a law 
practice Looking at it on hindsight do you think it was the 
best decision overall’’ Are you still weighing that’ 

Well I returned to Berkeley for several purposes One to 
reconnect with my kids who had been growing up here without 
me I wanted to get them educated and that required a 
substantial amount of money But I m also kind of bored now 
I m looking for new environs again My life as a lawyer is 
nowhere near as intense and exciting and eventful as my life in 
the legislature 

Even all the things that you ve been talking about’ 

Yes although on the other hand I don t think at age forty- 
eight I could take that experience the way I did when I was m 
my thirties I think it was the right decision at the time 
because I was really coming apart at the seams Even despite 
all of these controversies I still wanted to function as a 
legislator while I was in office and fulfill my 
responsibilties And so I maintained a kind of outward image 
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of you know hanging in there and I didn t crumble publicly 
But inwardly I was 

I had very few friends by this time that I could talk 
to both personally or in the legislature in Sacramento I was 
feeling continually isolated alone afraid and not sure that 
I was going to be able to keep it together I can remember 
getting out of bed in the morning to go over to the capitol and 
wondering if I was going to make it through the day I really 
wanted to get into therapy I felt I needed that I was 
afraid to go into therapy because by this time everything I 
was doing was hitting the press And I recall [U S Senator 
Thomas] Tom Eagleton s unfortunate experience as McGovern s 
running mate in 1972 1 I didn t want my kids to read about it 
in the paper that their dad was going crazy or something—which 
was the level of reporting about those kind of events But the 
day that it was over I went right into the therapist s office 
and I continued in therapy for about two or three years for a 
lot of reasons I needed to adjust back into a more private 
life I think if I d tried to continue in office I would ve 
fallen apart emotionally and that would ve been real 
unfortunate for everybody 

FONG I remember you mentioned to me before I m not sure if it was 

on tape or not that there are 10 percent of the politicians 
who are the real aggressive ambitious types and 10 percent who 
are really good people and the rest of the folks are in for the 
ride Now what about the 10 percent who are really good 
people' 5 You had mentioned a few of them who were Republicans 
actually 


1 Thomas Eagleton withdrew as Democratic candidate George 
McGovern s running mate after the disclosure that he was treated for 
emotional breakdowns was reported by the press 
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Well let me throw in a few good Democrats like John 
Vasconcellos is there for the right reasons John Burton who I 
felt was there for the right reasons Alan Sieroty I don t 
know some of these people are no longer in public life I 
would say most of the people in that 10 percent were in the 
Democratic party 

I was wondering if you had talked with them about your concerns 
and whether they re going through the same things you did too 
I don t think so I don t think they were And no I didn t 
Like Alan Sieroty was a guy I actually admired It s not that 
he didn t take it so seriously maybe I took it too seriously 
But there s a certain kind of ease with which these people 
move They contest but it doesn t go to the bottom line kind 

of I don t think I was facile with that ability to contest 
but not go to the bottom line I felt a tremendous amount of 
guilt about what I did because I do know that I had many people 
in my district and particularly the powerless people rooting 
for me and I felt they wanted me to continue as their 
representative and that I had let them down 

But as I say by this point I realized that part of this 
whole experience was me being the hero at my own expense and 
that I needed to call time out on that 

Well someone like John Vasconcellos I mean he takes things 

he s a pretty intense person 

Yes he s managed to you know accommodate 

He s also had a quadruple bypass^ 

Sure he had a major heart surgery 

You know we need decent people Those numbers 
incidentally that I gave you—10 percent 10 percent and 80 
percent—are probably not as high now One of the things that 
I noticed—and I think it s been confirmed by what remaining 
contacts I have up there—is that what you have now is even 
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fewer people who are there for the right reasons That is 
with a real sense of public service with a sense of being 
there to really represent people who need help and 
representation on that level Because what you have now is the 
kind of Ken doll type candidate made up for TV 
Oh Ken as in Ken and Barbie dolls' 5 

Yes like those guys and their wives that were paraded on TV as 
potential vice president running mates for Reagan at the 
Republican convention in 1980 There are many many more of 
those in the assembly now than there were that I recall before 
They re not actually corrupt but they re there for the style 
the image the title not there for any decent or substantive 
reason That s why I think Willie s [Brown] speakership has 
suffered I think he might have done better with some better 
people around him 

Nuts a nd B olts 

People around him There s a program at San Francisco State 
which is called practical politics I think it s a master s 
program They have people who are involved with campaigns 
sort of different from say political science and that whole 
theory type of thing 
Kind of nuts and bolts' 5 

Yes exactly And for me that part is the real world Your 
talks with me over the past few weeks have sort of confirmed a 
lot of things But also in a very personal way you ve showed 
me some of the positive as well as some of the hard things 
about the legislature There are people with stars in their 
eyes about politics Do you think it would be positive to talk 
more about the hard things in public 9 

Yes well personally I think my idealism was sacrificed And 
I regret that to some extent But it s a mixed bag In fact 
I m dealing with my own son now who s spent a summer working 
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back in congress and has expressed ideas about running for 
public office By no means do I want to discourage him or 
anybody else who has something to offer public service Lord 
knows we need them 
How old is your son'’ 

He s now twenty He s at the University of Michigan in his 
second year 

I think that God the system needs decent folks and the 
system needs to be improved and reformed We need decent 
people to do it I don t want this or my experience to in any 
way dissuade people from entering public service But I also 
do need to say that the glitter wears off real quickly Let s 
put it that way 

It seems like for other people it seems to stay with them 
That s an interesting contrast that your son is interested m 
running for political office He knows what you ve gone 
through 

Oh yes Yes he does he knows The political figures I 
respect are people like Franklin Delano Roosevelt who were 
there for the right reasons but also were very aware of the 
nuts and bolts and what it took to be there and stay there and 
did what needed to be done They had a kind of combined 
practical realistic assessment of the situation as well as 
vision for the purpose of achieving certain goals and of 
using the system to do that 
Like Jesse Unruh'’ 

Not as much But Jesse did a lot of good things for the 

legislature I think I ve mentioned them m these discussions 

Jack Kennedy was that way too Jack Kennedy had combined a 
sense of charisma with a real awareness of nuts and bolts I 
mean he didn t win that nomination because he gave some great 
speeches from the podium I mean he had the lieutenants out 
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there in every delegation and they knew what they were doing 
I think that s what it does take Somebody who could handle 
all that nuts and bolts use it effectively That s not the 
most important thing but that s how you get there and that s 
how you stay there 
It s the means to the end 

Right And I certainly knew that It s just that after I got 
there it seemed to me the price I was paying was just too 
inordinately high I never looked at serving the legislature 
as that tremendous I mean you know maybe if my position 
were higher like in congress or m the United States Senate or 
something it would ve been harder for me to just walk away 
from it 

Did you mention before that you really didn t have any 
intention of staying in the legislature for a long time'’ 

When I first entered politics I planned to run for the United 
States Senate that s what my political goal was So I had no 
intention of leaving politics early on I also had no sense 
about what I was going to get into 

We ve talked about a lot of different things over this past 
four interviews and several hours of tape Were there certain 
things that I haven t touched on that you think are important 
to carry or some issues that went on that you want to talk 
about that I haven t really covered 9 

No except I feel the need to close this out then with some 
kind of statement about the future of the political system in 
the United States I think as the political system becomes 
less and less relevant to more and more people fewer of those 
people are participating in it The reason it s becoming less 
and less relevant needs to be examined Certainly I think 
the group that needs to do the most examining is the Democratic 
party and the liberal wing within the Democratic party They 
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have to return to their roots to present some real substantive 
opposition before this government can become more relevant In 
order to do that it seems to me we do need to have confident 
capable committed people participating in the system 
Otherwise well we have it already—you have what I consider 
to be an absolute fool m the White House elected by less than 
one out of every five potentially eligible voters who so far 
mercifully at least has not brought us into a nuclear war but 
who could readily do it Those stakes are real high And I 
don t know if we can afford this I don t know if I have the 
station to say that since I walked away from the system but I 
still am concerned about that 

There re other ways to be involved m the public besides being 
a legislator There are a lot of behind-the-door things that 
are still very important Have you considered 

Yes I did actually for a while The first thing I did after I 
got out of office was to go over the fence at the nuclear power 
plant down there m San Luis Obispo and get arrested I was 
very much into civil dissent I thought that that potentially 
was a real force that could bring the system back into line I 
don t necessarily share that feeling any more I feel maybe it 
was an era that was passing anyway I just caught it on the 
on the downhill slide 

You clearly have a good sense of the nuts and bolts and the 
tactical parts I remember way back when we were talking about 
the political campaigning 

Yes I do know about that and have talents in that regard and 
certainly you can organize around issues and be effective in 
that way I mean Ralph Nader has done that There ve been 
some really important issues out here in California that I ve 
been somewhat active in not the least of which is the 
plebiscite on the supreme court Unfortunately my station 
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right now which is going to change in about a year is that 
I m literally trapped m law because my kids are both in 
college and I have to pay for that That s probably going to 
change m about a year I don t know what for sure I will do 
then I really don t know I mean it s inconceivable to me 
that I would run for public office again but I ve never really 
given up my interest m politics and the system 
How about maybe consulting with either a legislator or a 
legislative body 9 

I ve turned down innumerable offers to be an advocate as a 
lawyer before the legislature You have to understand I had 
a hard time just going back to the place For about three or 
four years I couldn t set foot in the place I spilled a lot 
of my feelings there And if I didn t mention it yet there 
was a period of about six months after I finally got out of 
office when I came down here m Berkeley and literally hid I 
mean I did not go out I didn t want to be recognized I 
didn t want to be known And so I think I would have had a 
hard time m any kind of public capacity again although I can 
still get up in front of a jury and argue a case for my client 
So I can still do that but I just really don t know I d 
probably be better off teaching about government and that kind 
of stuff you know Given my station in life now and age and 
stuff I think maybe I would I ve often thought I might after 
all this is done go just become a high school civics teacher 
and coach high school basketball Yes I don t know 
Certainly in that level there really needs to be a lot of good 
teachers I mean you know as well as I do there s a real 
need for good teachers 

Yes I m practicing law now and doing that to pay for my kids 


education But once that s over 


I live very simply 
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And I could easily become a high school teacher and just you 
know enjoy that 

FONG Okay I don t have any other questions and do you have any 

comments to make 

MEADE No Let s hope history receives this favorably though 
[End Tape 5 Side B] 



